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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


W E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 


hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 


and completé equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
oO more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 
r the very best results. A large majority of Southefn mills use some of our machinery, 
ganization many use it exclusively Complete 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
, PROVEDENCE Roving Machinery, with their Patented Improvements. . 
of WHITIN Gards, Drawings, Railways, Compers, Silver and’ Ribbon Lap Equipment for i 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 
CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
] Mi Cleaning. ( 0 n 
O d ills CRAMER Automatic Regulators tor any make of Hum‘difying and Heating New tto 
Systems. 
. ' MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping : 
a Specialty Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye Mills 
House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electri. fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
| CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 
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OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS | 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


ARE MADE BY 
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NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 
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Look tor our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


DRAPER COMPANY 


DRAPER. COMPANY : HOPEDALE, MASS. 


| SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D. CLOUDMAN .- 408. Forsyth St. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Southern 


Advertising 


Very few machinery manufacturers can afford 
to advertise in all textile journals, and the preb- 
lem of which to use is always before them. 

In the North there are seven textile journals 
not including those devoted to special branches 
of the industry or the commercial papers that 


carry considerable textile news. 


In the South there are only three textile 
journals and one textile paper and there are no 
commercial papers that devote any great space 


to textile news. 


Only one of the Southern textile journals 
claims any Northern circulation and only one of 
the Northern textile journals hasas many as 1000 
subscribers in the South and only one other has 
as many as 500 south of Washington. 

To do effective advertising in this section a 
Southern journal must be used and the machin- 
ery manufacturer who does not study the condi- 
tions is wasting his advertising funds. 

The best medium for reaching the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO M LB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


Charlotte, 2ro S. Tryon Street 
Atlanta, Empire Building 


SOUTHERN 
BRANCHES: } 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Guaranteed. 


SAVES 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


There’s a 


Felton Brush 


for every textile purpose. If 
we haven't it in stock we will 
gladly make it on your specifi- 
cations. 


lest! 


Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Textile Among Purttans 


C. J. H. Woodbury, Before the 
Bostonian Society 


HE more spectacular reli- 

gious and governmental op- 

pressions of that day often 

overshadow the economic- 
conditions whieh were fundamental 
elements in the settlement of New 
England by the English. 


England had been growing poorer 
in Common with continental Europe. 
Population had gradually grown, 
and the primitive conditions of 
husbandry failed to inerease crops 
commensurate with the greater 
consumption, and handiwork had 


in the founding -f a nation were 
rarely printed, and such as exist for 
the most part were found in old 
letters, inventories and accounts. 

Outside of the daily press, a com- 
parable condition as to the record 
of commercia! affairs, exists with 
us today. 


Of the many in England discon- 


to meet, and it was merely a lack of 
available resources at the first. 


It is strictly in line with what is 
to be presented in this paper on 
their fertile expedients to provide 
themselves with cloth that a refer- 
ence should be made to their domes- 
lic ingenuity such as their origin 
of banking around houses, placing 


1628 brought with them property to 
the amount of fully a million dol- 
lars. Silks, furs, and plate abound- 
ed in the colony and yet in a few 
years there was such a shortage of 
cloth that sheep skin garments be- 
came a necessity. 

The dress of the period for both 
men and women in circumstances 
to have their portraits painted, 
which appears to be the best mea~ 
sure of prosperity and social stand- 
ing in early days, was elaborate in 
eut, color, and decoration, and the 


not received the aid of machinery to tented with their lot, there were Clay between the studding and keep- right to dress of the gentleman or 
develop the larger production of some who had available resources ie it in place with clay-boards, now the gentlewoman was fixed by stat- 
cleth. siifficient tn to Known as clap-boards. anticipating in Massachusetts Bay. as it was 


None are too poor to fight and 
the burden of wars, both civil and 
foreign, throughout Europe perhaps 
developed irritation and discontent 
of poverty which made taxation by 
the state and rates of the church 
especially onerous burdens. The 
whole stery of daily existence in 
Kurope was told by the Pilgrim 
er m three words, “Life was 
ard.” 


The details of war, rather that 
the great victories of peace, usurp 
the pages of history, and in like 
inanner the printed books of colo- 
nial days are largely devoted to po- 
lemies among the clergy, relations 
with the Indians, and a _ great 
amount of petty legislation inevi- 
lable with the conditions of a new 
country, while the events of daily 
life whiely led to substantial results 


Ray, which had been visited for 
many years and mapped for over 
fifteen years. 

Prosperity of the Puritan Colonists. 

Whatever may have been the de- 
sires of many to emigrate, travel- 
ling to eolenize Was an expensive 
matter, available only to the pros- 
perous. 

The selective charatter of the 
New England colonists was as wel! 
understood as it is today, and in a 
sermon William . Stoughton _ said, 
“God sifted the whole nation that 
he might send choice Grain over 
into this Wilderness.” 

The Puritan pioneers were not 
poverty stricken refugees, and their 
sufferings were largely due to igno- 
ranece of more severe climatic con- 
ditions thon those of the old coun- 
try, which they were not prepared 


NATIONAL COTTON MILLS, LUMBERTON, N. C. 


building-paper, by birch bark under 
shingles which das been known to 
last over a century, and packing 
houses with seaweed to keep out 
all land vermin,—later the subject 
material of a patent not yet expired. 
In their meeting houses was origi- 
nated the closed pew, in place of 
open benches of the old country 
with their inevitable drafts. The 
origin of foot-stoves has eluded all 
searches for an answer, although 
the later introduction of large 
stoves into meeting houses divided 
at least one parish at the time of 
the Arminian schism. 

Whenever a glimpse of their daily 
fe can be obtained, there is found 
most fertile resourcefulness of 
method. 

it has been estimated that the fif- 
teen hundred who came to Salem in 


in England, limiting the privileges 
of wearing gold and silver lace and 
other ornaments to those of estates 
above certain amounts. 


Inventories and also correspon- 
dence with the old country, order- 
Ing Outfits, contain a vast amount! 
of dandified detail. 


Wherever there was instances of 
unusual prosperity, conditions akin 
io an aristocracy prevailed. The 
prosperous class were Tories al- 
most to a man as they or their 
wives did not wish the supply of 
luxuries of dress from abroad 
stopped. The Revolution by the im- 
poverishment or the expatriation of 
these Tories brought these aristo- 
crats assuvaptions to an end. 

Later simplicity leading to fash- 


Continued on page 17 
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Limitations 


LAING the past year we 

have become quite familiar 

with the word “efficiency.” 

Tt has appeared promintly 
in the publie press, in popular mag- 
azines and in many more serious 
publications. 

Recently we have been startled 
by the statement that our steam 
railroad systems are wasting a mil- 
lion dollars a day. Three hundred 
and sixty-five million dollars a 
year, which might be saved through 
the adoption of so-called scientific 
methods of management. We not 
infrequently see statements like the 
following which I quote from a 
volume recently published by a 
prominent industrial engineer: 

“Inefficiency is not a local evil. 
It extends through the whole of 
American hfe—-extends through the 
whole industrial life of the world.” 

“The American railroad, by the 
most advanced engineering and in- 
dustrial methods, carries an ab- 
surdiy small net load for an. ab- 
surdiy small distance at an unnet- 
eesarily high eost.” 

“Railroad repair shops through- 
out the country do not show 50 per 
cent. eficieney on an average as 
regards either materials or labor.” 

“Coal wastes on railroads are al- 
most as bad as labor and material 
wastes.” 

‘his ineficieney of effort per- 
vades to a greater or less degree all 
American activities.’ 

“Inefficiency similar to that in 
the manufacturme shops exists im 
all building operations to the same 
or even greater extent.” 

“The United States and State 
agricultural bureaus have deter- 
mined like inefficiencies in farming 
operations.” 

“In our whole educational system 
there is the same inefficiency. Years 
are given to study, yet better re- 
sults have been attained in months.” 

Why should we be treated to such 
wholesale’ condemnation as this? 
In all modern nations industrial 
development has claimed the ser- 
vices of the very highest order of 
intellect and ability. Can it be that 
the great industrial leaders and 
workers of the past have all been 
wrong? Can it be that they have 
been directing and executing the 
work of the world with great In- 
efficiency, and is it possible that this 
inefficiency may be removed by 
some comparatively simple pro- 
cess”? 

This whole question has recently 
jumped mto prominence because a 
group of men, who have been doing 
some very excellent and successful 
work, have been tempted into the 
realm of prophecy, and have pos- 
sibly allowed their enthusiasm to 
outstrip their judgment. 

It would, no doubt, be presump- 
tuous for one to attempt at this 
time to place a limit on what may 
be accomplished in the ‘Tuture 
through scientific efficiency meth- 
ods, and certainly no one would 
wish to eriticise or suggest weak 
points in these methods, were it not 
for the faét that the public may 
be -misied bv exaggerated state- 


Henry G. Bradlee before National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers 


ments and may unreasonably con- 
demn those who are doing most to 
develop and direct our industries. 

In view of the statements which 
have been made it certainly seems 
reasonable and proper for us to 
consider whether there are not 
some practical limitations which 
have prevented a general adoption 
of these methods in the past and 
which may prevent the wholesale 
overturning of our present indus- 
trial system prophesied by certain 
engineers. 

Stripped of technicalities the 
method of the modern efficiency 
engineer is simply this——First, to 
analyze and study each piece of 
work before it is performed; second, 
to decide how it can be done with a 
minimum of wasted motion and en- 
ergy: third, to instruct the work- 
man so that he may do the work 
in the manner selected - as most 
efficient. 

There is nothing fundamentally 
new in this method. The underly- 
ing prineiple is being used today 
to a greater or less extent in al! 


industries and has, no doubt, been. 


used at all times in the past. Let 
us keep this fact just as clear in 
our minds as possible. 

The method as employed by the 
modern efficiency engineer is dis- 


tinetive, not because it is new, but 


because it is carried to much great- 
er detail. 

The modern efficiency engineer is 
not content to plan out work along 
broad general lines. He proposes to 
go al it in a more scientific spirit. 
He plans to make a_ systematic 
study of every detail and obtain 
maximum efficiency through pre- 
vailing waste and loss at each and 
every point. 

With this in view he watches 
every motion of the workman's 
hands and body. Tf any unneces- 
sary movement is made he tries to 
change the conditions under which 
the work is carried on or gives 
instructions to the workmen so 
that the wasteful act may be avoid- 
ed in the future. Every motion 
made and every bit of energy ex- 
pended must be made to yield use- 
ful results in so far as this is 
possible. 

The form of organization adopt- 
cd naturally has the same end in 
view. The number of overseers, 
supervisors, experts and specialists 
in proportion to the number of 
workmen, is materially increased. 

Special accounting systems ‘are 
adopted to show at a glance what 
proportion of the cost of a piece 
of work is necessary and what pgo- 
portion ts caused by wasted energy. 
The information so obtained § is 
used as a guide to preven! waste 
in the future. 


The workman is encouraged to 


co-operate through the use of a 
benus system which aims to give 
the highest pay to the most effi- 
eient worker, 


These methods applied in certain 
cases have produced some very 
surprising and satisfactory results, 
but it is by no means a necessary 
conclusion that they can be wni- 
versally applied with equal suc- 
cess. 

As I have already indicated we 
ere all of us familiar with the 
general principles underlying the 
mehtods of the efficiency engi- 
neer: many of us make frequent use 
of these principles in the conduct 
of our business. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that in the business 
with which I am connected every 
general principle and every detail 
method which has been suggested 
by the efficiency engineer has been 
used at one time or another and 
many are in use today. 

The subject is then a familiar one 
to all of us; the problem present- 
ed is not the adoption of something 
entirely new, but rather the ex- 
tension to every detail of our work 
of something which we have al- 
ready tried. 

When we look at the matter in 
this light we naturally ask our- 
selves, is it in all cases practical 
and desirable to extend these meth- 
ods to all parts of our work, if 
not, under what circumstances may 
it be done to best advantage? 

It would be impractical to fully 
answer these questions within the 
limits of a short paper, but we may 
suggest very briefly a. few factors 
which seem'likely to limit the prac- 
tical working field of the efficiency 
engineer. 


When we consider these methods 
of careful study and analysis, and 
of detail instructions to workmen, 
we are first impressed by the fact 
that such study and instruction 
must be expensive. It must he 
performed by men of considerable 
ability, and eonsequently, high pay, 
or it will not be effective. These 
men moreover must have assistants 
accountants and others, to help 
them in their work. 


Such methods therefore can only 
be used to advantage where a ma- 
terial saving can-be made. 

If a piece of work is to be per- 
formed but once we may plan, in 
a general way, the manner in which 
it is to be done, but should we at- 
tempt to decide before starting the 
work the exact manner in which 
every detail is to be  handiled: 
should we attempt to teach each 
workman exactly how each motion 
of the hand and bedy may best be 
made, surely the eost of planning 
and instructions will far exceed any 
possible saving in the cost of labor. 

If the work is to be repeated sev- 
eral times, but each time is to be 
performed under new conditions, 
the same difficulty will be found. 
Each new condition will | require 


new thought, new planning and 

new instructons to the workmen. 
If the work is to be repeated a 

dozen times, under uniform con- 


ditions, instead of only once, we 
may profitably carry our prelimi- 
nary planning into greater detail, 
but not until the work is to be re- 
peated over and over again can we 
begin to consider the adoption of 
the full program of the efficiency 
engineer. 

Here then we have one of the first 
conditions of success. Scientific 
management will clearly yield its 
best results when the labor per- 
formed consists of a continuous 
repetition of some definite act or 
series of acts, and when the work is 
varried on under conditions which 
remain practically uniform. 

For a similar reason we may ex- 
pect to have greatest success when 
we have a large number of work- 
men doing similar work. For ex- 
ample, consider two factories, each 
employing one hundred men. Let 
us assume that in the first each 
man is doing exactly the same work 
as his neighbor. In the second, the 
work of no two men is exactly alike. 
In the first case, any planning of 
work applies immediately to all 
workmen. We can afford to givé 
much time and thought to each 
detail of the work because the 
slightest saving in the work of one 
man may be applied to all and mul- 
liplied by a hundred may become 
of material importance. In the 
second case, each man must re- 
ceivé special study and instruction. 
The cost and difficulty of efficiency 
methods under such circumstances 
may easily be prohibitive. 

Our second important factor, 
then, is the work of the different 
employees shall be reasonably uni- 
form in character and not ex- 
tremely diversified. 

Next we may consider the terri- 
tory covered by the work of any in- 
dustrial organization. Imagine a 
factory employing a thousand men 
under a single roof. Then imagine 
an industry employing an equal 
number of men distributed through 
forty different cities, an average of 
twenty-five men im e@ach city. Can 
there be any doubt that the intro- 
duction of the methods of scientific 
efficiency would be fraught with a 
hundred difficulties in the second 
ease for every one in the first? 
This is, by no means, an imaginary 
condition. In these days of rapid 
communication and travel, many in- 
dustries are forced to extend their 
activities over very great areas. The 
steam railroads are a typical ex- 
ample of such an industry. The 
largest system in the country that 
of the Union and Southern Pacific 
Railroads, has 80,000 employees 
spread over 18,000 miles of track 
and located branch offices in 
most of the principal cities of the 
country. | 

The effect of extended area on 
inanagement methods may be clear- 
ly traced in the types of railroad 
organization in England and in the 
United States. In England dis- 
tances are comparatively short. and 
a departmental or funetiona!l lype 
of organization is in common use. 
In the United States, a divisional 
type of organization is almost 
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versal. Under the English type of 
organization, division of duties and 
responsibilities is based on the 
character of the work to he per- 
formed. Under the United States 
type, the organization is divided in- 
to divisions, each division having 
charge of a section of the road, 
averaging perhaps 350 miles in 
length. In @ach division the divi- 
sion superintendent has charge of 
all work carried on. The Eneli-h 
(ype follows more nearly the meth- 
ods of the efficiency engineer, and, 
applied to a small system, ts prob- 
ably productive of greater detailed 
operating economy. The United 
States type gives the executive of- 
ficers of the Company a stronger 
and more direct control over thei: 
employees. It also results in 
prompter action in regular opera- 
(ion and in emergencies, and these 
advantages, in a country of long 
distances, are thought to much 
more than outweigh any slight 
losses In economy. 

Here, then, we have a third limi- 
tation. The extent of territory 
whieh a business covers may male 
difficult, or entirely impracti- 
cable, to’ use the methods wh.ch 
give greatest success when applied 
‘o a group of men working in a 
single building. 

Where, then, shall we look for 
work to which efficiency methods 
may be successfully applied. Where 
can we find a considerable num- 
ber ef men, located near together, 
preferably in a single building, all 
doing the same kind of work un- 
der eonditions which remain prac- 
tically uniform, and the work it- 
self consisting of a continued repe- 
‘ition of some definite act or series 
of gets? 

Work of this character wi!l pre- 
sumably be found in certain mills, 
factories and shops and in some 
special departments of other in- 
dustries. 

There are the places where we 
‘ay expect the efficiency engineer 
‘oO meet with the greatest success, 
ind if we may judge from the ex- 
\inples quoted by these engineers 
| is In just such places and under 
-uch eonditions that the best re- 
~ults have so far been secured. 


But this is only one side of our 
problem. As we study it further, 
we diseover that even where con- 
ditions are faverable to efficiency 
inethods we still find limitations 
whieh will prevent their adoption. 

Low cost of operation or of man- 
ufaeture, is, after all, only one fac- 
tor out of many to be considered in 
ineasuring industrial efficieney. It 
frequently happens that the lowest 
cost can only be secured through 
sacrificing other and more impor- 
tant faetors. This we have already 
inentioned in connection with steam 
railroad organization. Let us con- 
sider some other examples. 


A majority of our countrymen 
believe in a tariff to protect home 
industries when the cost of manu- 
facture at home is greater than 
that abroad. They approve the 
lariff beeause they believe that 
‘here are advantages from diver- 
sifled business which more than off- 
sel any increased price of manu- 
lactured goods, 

We pass building and factory 
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laws which contimually increase 
the cost of construction and manu- 
facture. We do this because we 
heleve that cost should be subordi- 
rated to public welfare, health and 
safety. 

We use a special delivery stamp, 
send a telegram in place of a tet- 
ler, or ship merchandise by express 
instead of freight because saving in 
lime is more important than saving 
in expense, or because there are 
advantages in extending our busi- 
ness over a considerable area and 
this can only be done by using 
these methods. 

The steam railroads increase 
their operating costs per ton ‘mile 
by operating express service. By 
doing this they have helped to build 
up industries which could not 
otherwise exist. We are glad to 
pay this extra cost so that we may 
no longer be department on a local 
supply of fruits and other perish- 
able goods. 

In construction work we | fre- 
quently adopt methods which might 
he considered extravagant if we 
overlooked the advantages which 
come from comipletion of the work 
by a certain date. Delay in com- 
pletion is often far more serious 
than quite a considerable increase 
in cost of the work. 

The spirt which runs through an 
organization, its esprit de corps, is 
an important factor in its success 
or failure. A superintendent or 
foreman who has the faculty of 
keeping his men always happy and 
contented, even though he is, at 
times, somewhat extravagant, may 
be more valuable and more truly 
efficient than another who is able 
to get a little more work out of 
his men but who keeps them con- 
tinually growling and grumbling 
against the business and their em- 
ployer. 

An electric light eompany will 
spend a large amount of money to 
purchase and maintain a storage 
battery solely to prevent momen- 
tary interruptions to service. Con- 
tinuity of service, even at increas- 
ed cost, is necessary to retain pub- 
lic good-will and paronage. 

It is often more economical for 
a street railway to attach trailers 
to its regular cars to handle rush 
hour business than to operate ad- 
ditional motor cars. The public un- 
fortunately, do not like trailers and, 
here again, the railway decides that 
public good-will is more important 
than a slight saving in expense. 

In these few examples we see 
that diversified industries, public 
health, safety and welfare, speed 
of action, time of completion, es- 
prit de corps, quality and quantity 
of service, public good-will and 
patronage; all these and many oth- 
ers enter into the measurement of 
success and efficiency. 

Then, again, we very often find 
that when we attempt to increase 
economy in one detail of operation 
we decrease it in another. When 
a man has only one simple duty to 
perform, and is able to perform 
this ‘without reference to the acts 
of any of his fellow workman, no 
chance for conflict occurs. But 
thie eondition very seldom exists. 
Under ordinary circumstances, a 
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and his work is dependent, to some 
extent, at least, on the work of 
others. Ht is, therefore, impracti- 
cable to consider the work of any 
one man, or department, by itself. 
Fach must be considered in its 
mutual relations to the others. We 
must balance the gain in one direc- 
tron against the loss in another, and 
the maximum efficiency of the or- 
ganization, as a whole, will very 
often be obtained when some de- 
tials of operation, considered 
simply by themselves, are not be- 
ing -carred on with greatest possi- 
ble economy. 

Let us consider one or two cases 
which will illustrate what I have 
in mind. We may take one of these 
from the very methods advocated 
by the e:fficiency engineer. 

One of the first steps taken by 
such an engineer is to establish 
an elaborate system of cost ac- 
eounting; a second step is to in- 
crease the number of supervisors 
and specialist employed to oversee 
and direct the work of the laborers. 

This increased cost is deliberated 
and intentionally incurred for the 
purpose’ of saving a greater amount 
in other items of expense. 

If we should consider the ac- 
counting department by itse!f with- 
out reference to the rest of the 
business, or if we should simply 
compare the number of supervisérs 
and specialists with those employed 
by some other concern doing a 
similar business, we might estab- 
lish a very good case to prove that 
the efficiency engineer is most ex- 
travagant and uneconomical. 

If we are to be fair and just to 
the engineer we must consider the 
results of his work as a whole 
and not condemn him because he 
has increased expenses in certain 
departments. 

A second very simple case will 
illustrate how efficiency in one di- 
rection may conflict with efficiency 
in another. The erew on a loco- 
motive have three duties, first, 
safety of the train and its contents, 
second the maintenence of sched- 
ules and third, operation of the 
locomotive at the lowest possible 
cost. Let us suppose the railroad 
is making a special effort to im- 
prove fuel economy. The loco- 
motive erew became ‘very much 
interested in the matter and the 
first vear they succeed in saving 
several hundred dollars worth of 
eoal, The second year they decide 
to do better, but ond day when they 
are trying to make a particularly 
good coal record they run by a sig- 
nail, wreck the train and kill a dozen 
passengers. How shall we measure 
efficiency in this case? Coal effi- 
ciency is high, accident efficiency 
is low: the two are always some- 
what in conflict. It would have 
been much better for this road to 
have burned a little more coal and 
avoided the accident. 


It has, I think, always been rec- 
ognized that there is an element of 
danger in fixing One’s attention too 
closely on detail economics. We 
have all heard of the man who was 
penny wise and pound foolish. We 
are also familiar with the man who 
saved at the spigot while he lost 
at the bunghole. I once knew very 


man has more than one thing to do, wel] the manager of an electric 


lighting company who directed his 
business with the greatest economy. 
I have frequently heard him say 
that he would much rather save a 
doliar in operating expenses than 
secure a dollar of new business, be- 
eause when he saved a dollar in 
expense he saved the whole dollar, 
but, when he obtained a dollar from 
new business he had to spend half 
of it in serving the customer. In 
due course of time this manager 
resigned and a new man was ap- 
pointed in his place. The new man- 
ager was not very economical, but 
he was a hustler for new business 
and he kept in véry close touch 
with his customers. It is interest- 
ing to see what happened. The 
business immediately began to grow 
and increased very rapidly. The 
public received more and better 
service at slightly lower rates. The 
dividends of the company increas- 
ed, but the cost of operation per 
kilowatt hour increased also. Meas- 
ured by operating costs only the 
efficiency was less than under the 
old manager, but, surely, the ef- 
ficiency of the business, as a whole 
was wonderfully increased. 

I may naturally be asked—why 
not get a manager who will push 
the development of the business, 
keep the public satisfied, maintain 
a high quality of service, and, at 
the same time, direct his organi- 
zation and business along the lines 
of maximum economy? There is 
no doubt that we would like to ob- 
tain men of this kind. But, un- 
fortunately, they are few and far 
between. The perfect man has not 
yet been born. 

This brings us to another very 
important limitation in the intro- 
duction of efficiency methods. Hu- 
man nature must surely be taken 
into account. No two men are ex- 
actly alike. One man is naturally 
systematic, he plans out all his 
work with great care, decides ex- 
actly what he wishes to accomplish 
and then works steadily along the 
lines which he as laid down toward 
the objective point. Another man 
is a pure opportunist. He, too, has 
a definite object in view, but he 
continually varies his plans and 
methods to meet new or changed 


conditions as these arise. The tend- 


ency of the first man will be to go 
through or over any obstacle he 
meets. The second man will fol- 
low the path of least resistance, and 
if he finds an obstacle in his way 
will be more likely to go around 
than attempt to overcome it. The 
first man will reach his decisions 


slowly and after giving careful con- 
sideration to all sides of the ques- 
tion. The second man will decide 
quickly, often apparently by intui- 
tion rather than by any definite 
process of reasoning. 

In our modern business world we 
find many men of each of these 
types and others graded all the way 
between. The careful, methodical! 
man will usually conduct his busi- 
ness more economically than the 
opportunist, and we will probably 
find him much more ready to wel- 
come the methods of the efficiency 
engineer. 
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HE reeds of the loom should 
receive proper attention. 
Just as soon as the reed 
splits get out of true you 
are going to have trouble from two 
sources. If the splits are bent so 
as to make the uneven place in the 
reed as at a figure T*then the warp 
threads will be spread at this junc- 
ture and an irregular streak will 
be woven the entire length of the 
goods. | have seen numerous cuts 
of cloth damaged in this way when 


i 


a fixer might reetify the trouble in 
ten minutes by simply using his 
thin-nosed plyers on the splits, 
thereby adjusting them back im 
position. Then again the splits 
where the crowding takes place will 
be so tight on.the warp threads 
that any knots in the threads will 
be unable to pass and the knot will 
he snapped off and the weaver will 
have to delay to make a new knot. 
Furthermore the bent splits are 
Hable to throw the shutce out of its 
course. In one weave room. where 
the shuttle of a loom was thrown 
out of the shed at regular inter- 
vals, in spite of what the fixer eould 
do, it was finally noticed that some 
of the bent splits projected for- 
ward just enough to contract with 
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make the shuttle 
assume an outward glide. Hence 
the shuttle was thrown from the 
loom a number of times every hour 
until the splits in the reed were 
fixed. In some weave rooms there 
are regularly appointed men or boys 
to properly care for the reeds and 
harnesses. In other mills there is 
no one to clean or fix the reeds 
after the reeds are taken from the 
loom at the end of a warp. I have 
seen reeds used over and over with- 
out any examination. In case there 


the shuttle and 


‘jis a very bad place the drawing-im 


gir! will undertake to pateh up the 
defect. Some times the fixer will 
take a hand at it. 


There should be a regular man 
or boy on this work. Then the 
reeds can be cleaned after each 
warp, and the splits examined. In 
case that there is a bad split an ex- 
perienced party with thin-nosed 
plyers ean extract the same and 
replaee it with a new one. All in- 
dented places can be evened. Then 
there are cases in which the tarred 
cordage used to wind about the 
wooden sides for holding the splits 
in place get worn and loose. A man 
who understands his busmess can 
replace the cords and repair the 
reed and make it as good as new. 

Another thing that requires the 
altention of the fixers to avoid 
complication with the shuttle ac- 
tion, is the pieker. The picker of 
the loom is something that is neg- 
liceted more than it ought to De. 
in figure 2 we show an example. I 
happened to go into a weave room 
in which a number of looms were 
on faney patterns calling for a box 
notion and for whieh service good 
pickers should have been running. 
Instead of that I found one loom 
struggling along with a picker plug 
almost broken off from the shank 
as indicated at b in the cut. It was 
remarkable that the picker did not 
catch in the boxes and prevent 
them from lifting and lowermg 
properly. The pieker would not 
draw back vegulariv at the revolu- 
tion of the loom and hence at times 
the boxes were caught and the loom 
stopped, all of which caused the 
weaver annoyance. The fixer in 
charge said that he was all out of 
pickers. An maquiry revealed that 
the overseer was trying to make a 


record by saving on pickefs, picker 
sticks, shuttles and the parts of 
looms that fixers often get wasteful 
with. While it is a very good plan 
io economize with pickers and shut- 
tles, the line should not be drawn 
to the extent that existed in this 
instance. 

Rather than ask for a new picker 
the fixer tried to make the old one 
do. In another instance the picker 
on a loom was found to be broken 
at the part that runs on the picker 
rod as shown at ec in the same il- 
lustration. In this ¢ase the ‘loom 
was on single shuttle work and the 
fixer did not have so much trouble 
keeping the loom from banging of 
its own accord due to the imperfect 
action of the defective picker. While 
the pigker supply should not be ex- 
posed so that everyone can have a 
picker every time he desires, the 
average fixer can be trusted. His 


judgment is good enough to deter- 


mine when it is time to put on a 
new picker or substitute a new set 
of shuttles for the old and splint- 
ered ones. Some overseers deal out 
a certain number of pickers and 
shuttles to a section loom fixer each 
month and this supply has to do. 
Other overseers simply keep check 
on all of the pickers, stick and 
shuttles the fixer uses during the 
month and if the average is more 
than that of previous months the 
fixer is liable to be called upon to 
explain. I have worked in mills 
where the fixers have been so re- 
stiained in the use of new articles 
needed for looms that the fixers 
themselves have been driven to 
buving with their own money an 
eecasional picker rather than see 
a loom strugele under the disad- 
vantages of a worn picker. 

Then there are Instances in which 
the pickers get prematurely broken 
caused by imperfect work on the 
part of the fixer and this is one 
reason why those who hold the key 
to the supply chest are often chary 
about dealing out new goods. FPig- 
ure 3 is an illustration of the case 
in mind. A fixer did not understand 
his business very well. He began 
overhauling a loom which was of 
itself stopping beeause of the dag- 
gers striking the bunter, resulting 
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from the daggers being adjusted too 
high. 

A new set of shuttles had been 
pul in and these shuttles proved to 
be narrower than. the old ones, 
consequently the new shuttles did 
not expand the swells of the boxes 
so far and the daggers were not de- 
pressed to clear the edge of the 
bunter on the lay and the loom 
would bang. Instead of fixing the 
dagger adjustment this fixer work- 
ed on the boxes and pickers, final- 
lv making the shuttle points strike 
the pickers so hard that the plugs 
of the pickers were unduly strain- 
ed and broken off. This is shown 
at d figures 3. After a number of 
the pickers were broken im _ this 
way the boss jumped on the fixer 
and refused to let him have any 
more pickers for a week. The fixer 
borrowed pickers from another fixer 
and kept things gomge for a time. 


Then a fixer friend gave this man a 


few lessons in loom fixing and the 
fixer saw his mistake and is now 
able to fix a loom in such way that 
it will not injure the pickers. 


Error in Talk No. 2. 


Through some unaccountable er- 
ror the type was disarranged at 
the end of “Talks on Loom Fixing 
No. 2.” which appeared last week. 

The two last lines which were 
printed should be discarded and the 
following added: 


must he aceourted for by re-adjust- 
ment. You wil: find in resetting the 
fingers that th: shoulders with the 
adjusting screws are pretty well 
fixed in the one place. That is the 
points of the screws will have made 
holes in the rod and you cannot get 
the points to set near these holer 
as the points will slip into them. 
Henee you must move the fingers a 
little to the right or left to clear 
(he holes, thereby procurmg new 
surfaces on the rod for the points 
of the adjusting screws. 

if the parts of the dagger and 
bunter are worn as shown in the 
cut the best remedy is fo take them 
off and put in new parts or have 
the old parts squared in the black- 
smith shop of the mill. 

“TL. was out all night last night.” 

“What doing?” 

“Playing poker.” 

“Did your wife know you were 
out?” 

“Yes, but she didn’t 
much.”—Exchanege. 


know how 
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DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL 


The Big Discussion. 

Next week we begin the hig dis- 
cussion on “Opening, Mixing and 
Pieking.” 

We want to make this discussion 
a suecess and want all of our friends 
that ean do so, to contribute articles. 

The subject of this discussion is 
the most neglected by Southern 
mulls and we hope to wake up many 
of them to its importance. 

One authority states that the 
average difference in labor cost be- 
tween using double roving and 
single roving is one-half cent per 
pound. 

The English mills almost invar- 
iably use single roving on numbers 
below 40s and save the one-half 
cent per pound. 

H they can do this by reason of 
more attention paid to “Opening, 
Mixing and Picking” it certainly 
should be the subject of much study 
by our mills. 

We want practical articles by 
practical men and will correct the 
errors in spelling, ete. so let no 
one fail to contribute because he is 
not a good writer. 


Contest Rules. 


The following are the rules that 
wih gevern this contest: 

(1). The judges will be seven men 
actively engaged in cotton manufac- 
Luring. 

(2). They will be instructed to 
award the prizes to men who con- 
‘mbute the best practical papers on 
“Opening, Mixing and Picking.” 

(3). Papers must not be of great- 
er length than three celumns. 

(4). Papers will be published in 
the same order as received by us 
and where two papers are of equal 
inerit the one received first will be 
ziven the decision. 

(5). No paper will be considered 
in the contest which is received 
later than May 45th. 

(6). Assumed names must be 
signed to the articles, but the real 
names must be known to us. 

(7). After the discussion is clos- 
ed the articles will be printed in 
book form with either the real or 
assumed names of the writers, ac- 
cording to their wishes. 


A Question. 


Editor: 
| would like to have some of 
your readers to tell me the proper 
settings for a plain beater running 
on 14-4 staple. 
G. A. P. 


Coreet Answer to Warper Tender. 


Editor: 

I have noticed the several answers 
‘o Warper Tender and will give be- 
low very briefly what I consider to 
be the correct answer. 

There is no question as to what 
‘he 864 ends 1,000 yards warps will 
weigh, as the weight has been cor- 
rectly figured by several. 
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What Do 


yarn ? 


MEN 


About Opening and Mixing Cotton? 


Do you know the proper system of opening and mixing 
cotton so as to make good running work and smooth 


Do You Know How 


To Make Good Laps? 


How to make even, regular laps that will not split and 
which will not leave the proper work of the lapper to be 
done by the card. 


During May, 1911, the Southern Textile Bulletin will 
run a contest for the best practical article on “OPEN- 


ING, MIXING AND PICKING.” 


FIRST PRIZE $10.00 


SECOND PRIZE $5.00 


We would like to have you contribute an article to this 


contest. 


When the yarn is running exact- 
ly 20s the 20-2 warps will weigh 
102.857 pounds each and as the pro- 
duction is 12,000 pounds this will 
be 1162-3 warps per week. 

Now according to the question the 
spinner gets careless and lets his 
number run on half number heavy 
or 19 1-2s. 

When the warps made from this 
yarn come through they will be 
found to weigh 105.494 pounds each. 

105.494—102.857—2.64 pounds. 

As the warps are sold by theoreti- 
cal weight and the mill can only 
charge for 102.857 pounds there is a 
loss Of 2.64 pounds on each warp. 

So far there can be no real dif- 
ference of opimion but beyond this 
everybody seems to have slipped 
up. 

The yarn itself is worth 23 cents 
per pound but the 2.64 pounds 


which we have stuck on each warp 


does not cost us 26 per pound. 

If we had run the warp a certain 
number of yards too long that 
would be the case but the swelling 
of the yarn to one-half number 
heavy has only cost us the price of 
the cotton plus the waste and the 
labor in the eard room. 

Take 15-cent cotton and the extra 
weight added to these warps has 


actually cost us about 18 cents per 
pound. 

116 2-3 < 2.64—308 ave. pounds lost 
per week. 

308 X .18=855.44 loss per week. 

It would take about 5,000 spindles 
to produce that number of warps 
a week and when we realize that 
the overseer of spinning in a 5,000 
spindie mill could cost the mill 
$55.44 per week by letting his num- 
bers run on the average one-half 
number heavy it will cause some to 
take notice. 

Of course numbers do not slay the 
same and with any spinner they are 
some times light and some times 
heavy, but close attention will save 
the mill much money. R. B. 


Answer to Warper Tender. 


In answer to Warper Tender’s 
question I will give answer to 
which [ know to be correct: 
846 < 1,000 
=={02 6-7 Ibs. correct 


weight of 20-2 warps 
BE4 X 1,000. 
= 105 41-01 lbs. correct 
B40 9% weight of 19%4-2 warps. 


405 45-91 Iibs.—1026-7 58-04 
Ibs. difference. 
12,000 tbs.~- 102 6-7 lbs.—116 2-3 warp 


ach week. 

116 2-3 X 2 58-91 = 
each week. 
307. 9-13 Ibs.@23e. per lb.—#70.77— 
exact loss in dollars and cents each 
week. W. T. P. 


307 9-13 


Answer to Warper Tender. 


Mr. Editor: 


In answer to Warper Tender’s 


question in regard to the weight of - 


warps of the following construc- 
tion, 864 ends, 1,000 yards of 20-2 
varn. And what the mill would 
lose or gain by running these either 
om the light or heavy side a half 
number? Beg to answer that if his 
warps run true to number they 
would weigh as follows: 

20-2 yarn 864 ends, 1,000 yards, 
102.86 libs. each. 

20%-2 yarn 864 ends 1,000 yards, 
100.34 lbs. Gach. 

19%4-2 yarn 864 ends, 1,000 wards, 
£05.48 lbs. each. 

Producing 12,000 Ibs. per week, 
would give him 11666 warps per 
week, and for three weeks he would 
produce 350 warps or 36.001 Ibs. @ 
23c. per pound would net $8,280.23, 
this divided by three (3) would net 


Continued on next page 
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| We invite your critical patronage. Try ‘‘McL’’ Oak Tan- 
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| SOUTHERN AGENT MANUFACTURED BY 


| B. F, HOUSTON F. W. McLANATHAN & SON 
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TRADE “ame 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 
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SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge. If you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow. 


A. Klipstein & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 
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The Society of Chemical Industry 
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all grades. Special Size B, for Slashing. 


Full Line of Chemicals for Cotton 
Manufacturers 


DISCUSSION ARTICLES 


Continued from page 7 
2,760.07 per week. Now if he would 
run his half number light he would 
gain 2.52 ibs. on 350 warps which 
would equal to 882 lbs. @ 23e. would 
be $202.86 divided by three (3) 
would be a net gain of $67.62 per 
week. 

If on the other hand he runs the 
yarn half number on the heavy 
side, he would lose 2.62 Ibs. on 350 
warps, which would equal to 917 
lbs. @ 23c. per pound, would equal 
to $210.91, divided by three (3) 
there would be a net loss of $70.30 
per week. 

I think he will find these answers 
correct, hope so at least. 

Caution. 


Answer to Old Carder. 


Mr. Editor: 

In answer to Old Carder, as to 
how many revolutions his doffer is 
making, producing 900 Ibs. of 0 
grain sliver, with a 27-inch doffer, 
beg to say that his doffer is run- 
hing 12.956 R.PM. And | get my 
answer which think is eorrect as 
follows: 

900 X 7,000=6,4 0,000 grams, 6,300,- 
000--60 grains to the yard=105,000 
yards. 

Circumference of 27-ineh doffer 
is 871794 whieh divided by 36 
inches per yard gives 2.42 yards per 
circumference of doffer. 

105,000 yards divided by 2.42 gives 
(3.388 revolutions of doffer per 
week of 60 hours, were there no 
stoppages his doffer would make 
12.052 60 hoursx60 minutes 
= 3.600 minutes. 3,600 less 7% for 
stoppage. 3,600 less 252=3,348 min- 
utes actual time run. 43,388+3,348 
={2.95 R:P.M. 


Is this correct’? Jerry. 


Answer to Warper Tender. 


F.ditor: 

I wish to give the following an- 
swer to “Warper Tender.” I will 
try to fully explain the method of 
figuring the weight of a warp but 
I think you will have to ask the 
Editor to appoint a judge of this 
matter. Now the rule for figuring 
the weight of a warp is as follows: 
Multiply the number of ends in the 
warp by the number of yards. 
This will give you the number of 
yards in the warp if all the ends 
were tied together and stretched 
out in one strand. Divide the pro- 
duct by 840, which will give the 
hanks it contains and that by the 
number of yarn. If it is ply yarn 
divide the number of yarn by the 
ply, as 20-2 equals 10s single. The 
standard weight of a warp contain- 
ing 864 ends 1,000 yards, is 102,857 
lbs. If the yarn is a half number 
heavy the weight would be 105.493 
and a half number light 100.34 so 
the loss will be 2.636 on each warp 
when the yarn is spun a half num- 
ber heavy. As you are making 
116.666 of the warps per week, the 
total loss in pounds would be 307.- 
531 lbs. and the total loss in dol- 
lars and cents would amount to 
$70.73. 

I hope this will be a help to all 
the readers of the Bulletin. 

G: A. L. 
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Answer to Warper Tender. 


Editor: 

Please allow me space in your pa- 
per to answer “Warper Tender” as 
previous answers were incomplete, 
in that they did not answer his 
query fully. 

To find the standard weight of a 
warp. Rule: Multiply number of 
ends by the length and divide by 
840 (yards in one hank). Multiply 
by number yarn, quotient will be 
standard weight of warp. 

840 * 1,000 

-=={02.85 
S40X10s (20s (20s+-2—10) 

Standard weight 
Again—lf the yarn is one-half 
numbergheavy : 
864 1,000 
— == .49— 102. 862.64 
(19.50--9.75) x 840 
pounds loss on each warp. 

Now then, 12,000 Ibs. per week 
divided by standard weight of 
102.85=116.67 warps per week. Mul. 
liply by loss on each warp 264=— 
30790 ibs. per week X$.23=—$7081. 

Again: if your varn is one-half 
number light— 

684 x 1,000 
— ——-==100.34 weight of warp 
20.50 10.25 840 
102.85—100.34—151 17647 + 
$.23==$40.91 gain. 

Or, a shorter method would be to 
treat the matter as an equator, 
thus—9.75 is to 10 as 12,000 is? 

12,000 X 9.75— 12,307.60 or a 
loss of 307.60 Ibs. in one week 307.60 
$.23—=870.74. 

This is slightly at variance with 
above calculation, due to dropping 
off fractional parts. P. A. B. 


Answer to Warper Tender. 
E.ditor: 

Warper Tender says he is mak- 
ing warps of 864 ends each, 1,000 
yards long, out of 2 ply 20s yarn, 
and wants to know how to find out 
how much the finished warp should 
weigh. Now it must be remember- 
ed when we are dealing with ply 
yarns we are dealing with a differ- 
ent number or count than the 
count shown in the figures, for in- 
stance in this case we are dealing 
with No. 10s yarn instead of 20s, 
because 2 ply 20s is practically the 
same weight as No. 10 single. Now 
in reality he is making a warp of 
864 ends, 1,000 yards long out of 
yarn equal to No. 10s, and the rule 
for findmg the weight of a warp 
is to multiply the total number of 
ends in the warp by its full length 
and divide this by 840, this gives 
the total number of hanks in the 
warp regardiess of the yarn num- 
ber and then to find the number 
of pounds the warp should weigh 
all you have to do is to divide by 
the actual number of your yarn, 
which in this case is 10s, thus 

8641,000 . 

— ——-=102857 Ibs. 

840 10 
which your warp should weigh if 
your numbers is exactly 2 ply 20, 
but uf they are 2 ply 19.50 (9.75 
single yarn) the caleulation would 
be thus: 

864 < 1,000 

Ibe. 


(practi- 
840 x 9.75 


cally 105% tbs.) 
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The above shows plainty that if 
your yarns were running 1-2 num- 
ber heavy that each warp would 
weigh 2.637 Ibs. too much, and 
sinee you are turning out 1162 2-3 
warps each week, your firm is los- 
ing the price of 307.65 lbs. of yarn, 
and this counted at 23 cents per 
pound, the loss to the firm would 
be $70.76 per week. 

It must be remembered that 1-2 
number difference ‘in the yarn does 
not always mean that the differ- 
ence in the weight of the warp will 
be 2.687 Ibs. too much for if your 
numbers were heavier the differ- 
ence would be greater and vice 
versa. The same is true if a larg- 
er number of ends were being used 


or if the warps were longer. There- 


fore it is best to calculate each 
kind of warp separate, according to 
the rule mentioned above. 


G. B. M. 


Answer to “Who is Right?” 


’ Bditor: As I have not yet attempt- 
ed to write anything for the new 
paper, I thought I would take a 
hand in trying to set some of the 
boys right on “Old Carder’s” and 
“Warper Tender’s” question. 

In the first place “Old Carder” 
has left a slip-gap in his question, 
by not stating how many hours he 
is running per week. And since 


some of the Southern States have 


different laws as to the time the 
mills are allowed to run, it is going 
rather fast, to say that any of the 
boys are not correct their 
answers until we know upon what 
running time they based their cal- 
culations, 


I will say to start with that “O. 
J. W.” thas egitven the correct 
answer if he based his running 


time on 60 hours per week, and as 
a proof of this I will give the cal- 
culation in detail, basing it upon 
60 hours per week. 

His doffer is 27 inches in diame- 
ter which multiplied by 3.1416—84.- 
8232 inches of sliver to each revo- 
lution. 

Next he is turning out 900 Ibs. 
per-week per card and as each 
pound contains 7,000 grains we will 
reduce the whole 900 Ibs. to grains, 
thus 7,000«900—6,300,000 grains. 
Now as each yard of Sliver con- 
tains 600 grains we will divide the 
above amount by 60, thus, 6,300,000 
~+60=105.000 yards of sliver. And 
since we have already found that 
at each revolution of the doffer 
there is turned out 848232 inches 
of sliver we will have to reduce 
this 105,000 yards of silver to 
inches in order to get a correct di- 
vision, Therefore 105,000 X 36== 
3,780,000 inches of sliver and this 
divided by the number of inches 


turned out at each revolution will 


give the total number of turns of 
the doffer in one week—thus, 3,- 
revolutions 
per week. 

Now it must be remembered that 
the ecard is stopped for stripping, 
etc. 7% of the time therefore this 
number of revolutions is made in 


93% of the actual running time. 
Then in 60 hours there is 3,600 


minutes and 93% of this is 3,348 
minutes—and the total number of 
revolutions. divided by this num- 
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ber of minutes gives the final an- 
swer, given by “O. J. W.” Thus 
P. M. Ans. 

The work of the other boys may 
be just as correct as that of O. J. 
W. because I know of a large num- 
ber of mills that are running al- 
most any number of hours from 58 
lo 66 per week, and it is impossible 
Wo arrive at a correct answer. to 
“Old Carder’s” question uniess the 
running time is shown. 


Answer to Old Carder. 
Editor: 

Allow me to answer Old Carder’s 
question. I think that O. J. W. is 
correct, assuming that the doffer 
was actually 27 inches in diameter, 
but all machine builders put the 
outside diameter after clothing at 
27 3-4 inches, taking the doffer at 
27 inches O. J. W.’s answer, 13.31, 
would be correct, but take the dof- 
fer at 27 3-4 inches, the correct 
revolutions in my calculation 
would be 13.10, I find m 9.00 lbs. of 
60 grain sliver that it contains 
1.16 2-3 yds. per of 105,000 yds. 
in the whole. 

Example: 

7,000+-60=116 2-3 yds. per lb. 

116 2.3 X 900—105,000 yds. in 900 Ibs 
60 < 603,600 min. in 60 hrs. per wk. 
3;600 X 93==3,348 min. less 7% for 
stoppage. 

105,000 +-3,348=31,362 yds. per 
31,362 X 361,129,032 inches per min. 

The doffer is actually 86.1794 in- 
ches in, circumference. 
86.1794=13.10 Rev. of doffer. 

m. ¥. Jd. 
Answer to Old Carder. 


E.ditor: 

He has a 27 inch doffer and after 
it is clothed | presume it is 27.75 
and will deliver 87.17 inches to one 
turn and he has a draft between 
the doffer and coil rolls that he 
don't say anything about, so we 
will get over that the best we can 
by using the draft on a Whitin 
card with a 39 compensation gear, 
this being the number 
used. This will deliver 93 inches 
through the coiler rolls to one turn 
of the doffer. Then his doffer wil! 
turn 12.14 to produce 900 Ibs. al- 
lowing 7 per cent stoppage we wil! 
figure it like this: 

12.414 turns per minute by 93 will 
give 1,129 inches per minute, then 
by 3,600 minutes per week gives 
4,064,400 inches. Then divide by 36 
to get the yards. This will be 
112900 yards per week. Then mul- 
Liply by 60 grains which will give 
6,774,000 grains per week. Next di- 
vide by 7,000 to get 967.71 lbs. Then 
subtracting 7 per cent will leave 
800.98 ibs. If 12.14 is not right we 
would like for “Old Carder” to tell 
us what is his draft between the 
doffer and coiler rolls. 


8. R. H. 
About Split Laps. 


Editor: 

In your issue of 13th I notice reply 
by W. R. C. to some questions asked 
by G E. P. In regard to splitting 
of laps and the suggestion of an ap- 
= to put in the picker to stop 
this. 

Now this is very common to see 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest thvention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


generally 
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Dyeing 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 


and Bleaching 
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Saves Dyes 


Saves Water 


BLEACHING—- Bleached 


HOSIERY — 


Dyes 
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RAW STOCK DYEING — The cotton goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales. 


Is not rolled mto balls and strings 


and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN-—FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
3% hours to batch Is not pounded and 


Recommended size machine dows 300 pounds hutch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
BLACKS. No Singeing required No Sorting No Damaged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


Saves 
Fibre 


twisted into practically waste. 


| 3167 Fulton Road 


F. J. MUIR 
N 


Agent Southern States 


articles in the textile papers to stop 
the splitting of laps and in fact 
there is several patented lap pre- 
venters on the market for sale, and 
some mill men are foolish enough 
to purchase them. Now I want to 
say that there is no need for any- 
thing of the kind in all of my ex- 
perience for the past nine years in 
operating pickers of the different 
kinds find that the trouble is to be 
found in some of the adjustments 
When you have a machine that is 
making a bad lap you had better in- 
vestigate your draft and see that 
you have the proper air currents 
open and that your speeds are 
properly proportioned I have never 


had reason to buy a split lap pre- 


venter and would not have one in 
my mill. For when trouble comes 
up you should find out what the 
cause is and remedy the trouble by 
putting the machine in as good con- 


dition as it was when the builder 
made it to make laps. All of the 
standard machines that are made 
at this time will make a perfect lap 
if it is properly adjusted with out 
adding one thing to it. B. 


A young fellow, who was off on a 
jaunt out West, fell into hard luck 
and had to pawn one of his suits. 
Just before starting for home hie 
managed to get it out again. When 
he reached home his mother, while 
unpacking his trunk, came across 
the coat with the pawnbroker’s tag 
on tt, 

“John,” she inguired, “what is this 
tag on your coat?” 

John, not wishing to have his 
mother know of his temporary em- 
harrassment said: 

“Oh I was at a dance and checked 
my coat.” 

Soon she came across the trousers 
with the same kind of a tag on them. 

“John,” she demanded, “what kind 
of a dance was that?”—Exchange. 


“Faith, ‘tis wonderful times we're 
livin’ in these days,” someone ‘re- 
marked to Dinny the other day. 
“They're after sendin’ messages now 
without wires or poles.” 

“Shure ‘tis wonderful,” replied 
Dinny.. “The way things is goin’, 
wan of these days we'll be able to 
travel without lavin’ home at all, at 
all.”—Exchange. 
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THURSDAY, April 27 


This week our circulation has 
i500 mark, notwith- 
standing the fact that we are not 
yet two months old. 

We are on our way to the 5,000 
circulation, which we set out to 
obtain and from present indica- 
tions we will not be long in reach- 


that figure. 
The Southern Textile Bulletin 


has “made good” with the mil! peo- 
ple and is today the most popular 
journal that reaches the Southern 
mills. 

We have found that when we get 
one or two subscribers at a mill a 


Passed the 1,500 Mark. 


large list always follows and these 
“repeat orders” are particularly 
gratifying. 


Last week an overseer in Geor- 


gia mill wrote for a few sample 


copies and a few days later sent im 
a list of twenty-seven paid sub- 
seribers. His commission as agent 
was a neat sum and he is not the 
only local agent that has done that 
well. 

The support we- are 
from the mill people 


receiving 
has never 


been exceeded by any journal. 


— 


The Seott Bill. 


Last week two members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange met on 
the street in front of that institu- 
lion and engaged in a personal en- 
counter. According to a New York 
paper one witness fearing that ma- 
terial for a worthy battle was hke- 
ly to be wasted by police interfer- 
ence, shouted: “Why not go inside, 
gentlemen, you can pull off any 
sort of a game in there without in- 
terference.” 


He was referring to the fight but 
he spoke a great truth when he 
said, “you can pull off any sort of 
game in there without interfer- 
ence,” for it is the place of priv- 
ilege and nowhere else in the coun- 
try could the same sort of game be 
pulled off as the New York Cotton 
Exchange speculation and _ the 
manipulators go free. 

In almost all games of chance the 
man who runs the game gets the 
long end of the percentage, but in 
most of them the outsider is given 
a reasonable chance of winning, but 
not so with the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 


7o out over the South and gather 
up those who have played the game 
and won and they will not be 
crowded when all are placed with- 
in the littl ring over which the 
trading is done. 

Stand those who have lost up in 
a line and it will reach from New 
York to Charlotte. 

Can any game be straight that 
shows the infinitesimal percentage 
of winners as this? The fakir who 
operated on this percentage at a 
country fair would be adjudged a 
thief by any court. 

We read last year about a great 
improvement that was to be made 
in the New York Cotton Exchange 
and about all that happened was a 
change from quarter to half grades 
or viee versa. 

Now we read about a great re- 
vision of the rules and all that we 
can see is that wt is proposed to 
have three samples instead of two. 

While these trivial matters take 
up their attention there seems to 
be no inclination to furnish an 
honest contract and the old game 
of dislodging the public, by throw- 
ing a lot of low grade cotton at 
them, goes on. 

There are two great changes thal 


will econtribute largely towards 
making a New York Cotton Ex- 
change contract honest and re- 
liable. 


(1. Prohibit the delivery of any 
grade below strict low middling. 

2.) Make three or more South- 
ern towns delivery points on New 
York contracts with the 
privilege of delivering to or from 
those points. 

‘For ten years or more these 
changes have been urged but be- 
cause of the fact that they would 
give the reasonable 
chance, they have been denied. 

The Seott Bill is again before 
Congress and there is no more im- 
portant measure for the South than 
iis passage. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
will not furnish an honest contract 
and their system of manipulated 
speculation must be eliminated. 


sellers 


Outsider a 


The recent attempts of some of 
the Northern journals and Southern 
writers to place the Cotton Ex- 
change upon a pinnacle as a great 
philanthropic institution, which ex- 
isted solely for the benefit of the 
Southern farmer, are simply fudi- 
crous. 

Every great decline in the price 
of cotton has been engineered with- 
in the New York Cottoh Exchahge 
and while occasionally they may 
skin the public by bull operations, 
their sympathy and their profits 
come almost entirely from the bear 
side. 
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The Southern farmer has de- 
monstrated his ability to look out 
for himself and the great staple 
erop of the South can stand upon 
its own bottom without speculative 
assistance. 

The passage of the Scott Bill will 
be a benefit to both the cotton 
manufacturer and the farmer of 
(he South for it makes impossible. 
the violent fluctuations im prices 
which are so injurious to both, 

When the Scott Bill first appear- 
ed in Congress two North Caro- 
lianians who were said to be over 
one million dollars ahead of the 
game, opposed it and one of them 
defended the Exchange before the 
Congressional committee. 

Since then both gentleman have 
lost all they had and more to the 
inside manipulators. 

Last week a Georgia mill was 
forced to the wall by cotton speecu- 
lation and only followed in the 
footsteps of many others. 

The South is covered with the 
graves of suicides and the wreck 
of enterprises that were lured imto 
the cotton speculation and lost. 

Yet they tell us that the New 
York Cotton Exchange is a philan- 
thropic institution and that its élim- 
ination the South. 

For a long time the cotton man- 
ufacturers and the publie have de- 
manded an honest contract and 
there seems little probability ef 
any voluntary action. 

It is time for Congress to 
trnke a hand and the passage of 
the Seott- Bill prohibiting trading in 
cotton futures is the only solution. 


would ruin 


how 


The Southern Textile Bulletin. 


appearance in. March under the 
editorship and management of 
David Clark, who had been for 


some time past editor of the Tex- 
tile Manufacturer of Charlotte. Mr. 
Clark is a Southerner of wide ac- 
quaintance among the manuwtac- 
turers and mill men and his experi- 
ence in Southern journalism should 
enable him to produce a publication 
that will interest the mill men. of 
the South. The Bulletin will make 
a special feature of personal news 
and the publication will be devot- 
ed strictly to Southern mill inter- 
ests. 

We extend our best wishes to our 
new eontemporary.—Textile World 
Reeord. 


Knit Goods Directory. 

The 1911 edition of Lord & Nagte’s 
American Directory of the Hosiery 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers of 
the United States and Canada is out, 
in its usual complete form. It gives 
a classified list of manufacturers, 
selling agents, buyers, jobbers, and 
department stores and large retail- 
ers buying knit goods. There are 
also special maps showing the loca- 
tion of cities and towns where there 
gre knitting mulls. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Db. S. Pritchett. of Griffin, Ga. is 


now fixing looms at Covington, Ga. * 


I. B. Blalock has moved from 


Cencord, N. CG. to Greensbore, N. C. - 


Walter Pope, of Danville, Va. is 
now fixing looms at Cooleemee, N. C. 


Jno. Crosby has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at Berrytown, 
Ga. 


Bob Threadgill has resigned as 
second hand in cloth room at Cor- 
dova, Ala. 


J. (. Day has resigned as book- 
keeper at the Fairmont (8S. C.) Got- 
ton Mills. 


Rk. S. Abernathy, of McAdensville, 
N. was a Chartiotte visitor last 
Saturday. 


W. C.- Burns has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Oherokee Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 


G H. MeMahan is now grinding 
cards at the Carolina Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


EK. M. Mam is now overseer of 
weaving at the Courtney Mfg. Co., 
Newry, 8. C. 


A. J. Gilleland has resigned as 
second-hand in weaving at High 
Shoals, N, C. 


J. B. Clary has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Lydia Mills, 
Clinton, C. 


Jim Leroy is new eleetrician and 
machinist at the Griffin, (Ga.) Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


C. A. Fry has resigned as second 
hend im spinning at night at High 
Shoals, N. C. 


J. H. Mattison is now overséer of 
weaving at the Brogan Mills. An- 
derson, 8. C. 


J. G. Murphy, of Arcadia, 8S. C., 


taken a section in spinning at 


Jonesville, S. C. 


W. W. Polk has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Chiquola Mills 
Honea Path, 8. C. 


John Carter has moved from 
Newry, 8. C. to the Poe Mills at 
Greenville, 8S. 


W. E. Pry has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at night at 
High Shoals, N. 


+ B. Williams has moved from 
the Loray Mills, of Gastonia, N. C., 
to Salisbury, N. C. 


W. M. Miliner is now assistant 
superintendent of the Rhode Island 
Mills, Spray, N. GC. 


J. L. Kerley has resigned as over- 
seer of earding at the Osage Mills, 
Bessemer City, N 


Charles J. Tripp has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Laurens, 


(8. G.) Cotton Mills. 
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Charlies Penman is now 
hand in spinning at the 
Mill, Coneord, N. C. 


W. H. Little has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Whitehall Yarn 
Mills, Whitehall, Ga. 


W. G. Mehaffey, of Camden, 8. C. 
has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding al Lando, 8. GC. 


T. M. MeEntire, superininedent of 
the Loray Mills, of Gastonia, is in 
New York on a business trip. 


E. C. Barnhardt, Jr. designer at 
the Gibson Mills, Goneord, N. C. 
has purchased an automobile. 


J. €. Chambers has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at Glen 
Lowry Mills, Whitmire, 8. C. 


Joe Murphy has accepted the po- 
sition of book-keeper at the Elliott 
Knitting Millis, Hickory, N. C. 


W .. Dill bas resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at the American 
Spinning Greenville, 8. C. 


Walter Huffstickler has resigned 
as overseer of spinning al the Great 
Falis Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


A. Q. Kale, superintendent of the 
High Shoals, N. C. Mfg. Co., has 
an Visiting at Charlotte, N. C. 


W. A. Graham Clark, textile ex- 
pert of the Tariff Board, spent sev- 
eral days in Charlotte this weck. 


Frank Moore has been promoted 
lo second hand in carding at the 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C, 


John Black has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of night carding 
at the Shelby, N. C,, Cotton Mills. 


J. M. MeKelvey, of Mountain Is- 
land, N. CG. is now second hand in 
carding at MeAdensville, N. C. 


J. L. Gregson, of Coticord, N. C.. 
has been visiting his son at Draper, 
N. G., who is ill with diptheria. 


W. H. Morgan has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


Jack Cretiz has accepted the -po- 
sition of overseer of spinning at 
the Imperial Mills, Belmont, N. C. 


Tom Hill has accepted the posi- 
tion of section hand in spinning at 
the Chadwick Mill, Charlotte. N. C. 


C. L. Kent has been promoted 
from carder to Supt. at the 
Whitehall Yarn Mills, Whitehall, 


(ra. 


W. F. Honeveutt, of the Nims 
Mtg. Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C. has 
been visiting his brother at Newton, 


M. P. Smith, of Charlotte, has ac- 
cepted the position of book-keeper 
at the Fairmont Mills, Fairmont, 
8. C. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


Sam Hall, of the Monaghan’ Mills, 
Greenville, is now running a sec- 
tion in spinning at the Watts Mill, 
Laurens. 


W. C. Ruffin, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Mayo and Avalon Millis 
at Mayodan, N. C.. is in New York 
this week. 


T. B. Murphy has resigned his po- 
sition at Dubim, Ga. to accept a 
position with the Albany, (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. | 


R. J. Guye, of Gastonia, N. C., has 
accepted the position of second 
hand in spinning at night at High 
Shoals, N. C. 


R. L. Tate, of Charlotte has re- 
signed the position of secretary and 
treasurer of the Sevier Mills, King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 


Eugene Holt of Burlington. N. C., 
has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Sevier Mills, King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 


C. W. Moore has resigned his po- 
sition in the roller shop at the Lo- 
ray Mill, Gastonia, N. C., and moved 
to Gaffney, S. C. 


J. A. Gampbell, of Anderson, 8. C. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Clinton (8. 
C.) Cotton Mulls. 


O. H. Witherspoon, of Thomson, 
Ga., has accepted the position of 
second hand in carding at night at 
High Shoals, N. C. 


R. J. Brown has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Columbia Mills, 
Columbia, Tenn. and is now loeated 


at Kosciuska, Miss. 


Arthur Robinson has resigned his 
position at Belmont, N. C. and ac- 
cepted one with the Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Frank MecGullum has returned to 
Lexington, N. C., and accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
the Wennonah Mills. 


J. Humphrey has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at Calhoun 
Falis, 8. C., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Whitmire, 8. C. 


T. Lake Cely has accepted a posi- 
Lion as book-keeper in the office of 
the Carolina, Brandon and Wester- 
velt Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 


D. B. Hazel has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Adelaide 
Mills, Anniston, Ala, to accept a 
position at Huntsville, Ala. 


Will Tueker, of the Carolina Mills, 
of Greenville, 8. C., is now grinding 
ecards at the Riverside Mills, of An- 
derson, 8. C. 


Gustave A. Bifler, of Greenville, 
S C. is overhauling the Jacquard 
weaving department at Fountain 
inn, 8. C. 


W. R. Autrey, overseer of card- 
ing at Mountain Island, N. C., was 
married on April 2nd to Mrs. 
Honeysuck, of the same place. 


W. M. Smith has resigned his 
position at the Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, 8. GC. to accept one at 
the Oconee Mills, Westminster, 8. C. 


B. BE. Roach has resigned as time 
keeper in the weave room atl Cliff- 
side, N. C., to accept a position as 
teacher in the Holly Spring School. 


Joe E. Shaw has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Anderson 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C. to ac- 
cept a similiar position at the Great 
Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


W. M. Patterson, who ‘has been 
second hand in weaving at the Toxa- 
way Mill, Anderson, 8S. C.. has be- 
come overseer of weaving at the 
Caroline Mills. of Greenville, 8. C. 


W. F. O'Pry of the Vadry Mills, 
(+eenville, 8. C. has accepted a 
position as overseer of spinning at 
the Middleburg Millis, Batesburg, 
C. 


F. D. Winchester who has been 
loom-fixer at Lando, 8. C., has ae- 
cepied a similar position with the 
Hamilton Carhartt Mills, Rock Hill, 
5. 


T. M. Lumley has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Harden Mfg. 
Co., Worth, N. C., and accepted a 
position with Alexander and Garsed 
of Charlotte. 


A. G. Boozer, who has been in 
Woonsocket, R. for some time 
working on the Hill-Boozer Doffing 
Machine, has been visiting his home 
al Tueapau, 8. C., recently. 


T. V. Mutlinax, formerly over- 
seer of carding at. the Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. has accepted 
a similar position with the Lowe 


Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 


A. P. Richie has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Majestic 
Mill, Belmont, N. C. to accept a 
similar position with the Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

J. G. Tiddy has resigned as night 
carder alt the Shelby Cotton Mills, 
Shelby, N. C.. to become overseer 
of carding at the Osage Mills, Bes- 
semer City, N. 


J. M. O’Brien, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Asheville Quilt Mills, 
Asheville, N. C, has aceepted a 
position of superintendent of. the 
‘Tallassee Falls Mfg. Co. Tallassee, 
Ala. 
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. will in future be 
| “Buek Creek Cotton Mills Com- 


Greenville, N. new 
condenser has arrived and is bemeg 
installed in the boiler room of the 
Mills Mfg. Co. 


steam 


Lando, C.-The Manetta Mills 
are building an addition into which 
all of the lapper room machinery 
will be moved. 


Gastonia, N. C.—A foree of work- 
men, of Charlotte, are everhauling 
ihe machinery in the card room of 
the Loray Mills. 

Newton, N. C.—A party of machin- 
ists are here installing the machin- 
ery of the weaving department of 
the Newton Cotton Mills. 


Lincolnton, N. C.—The Fureka 
Mfg. Co. have recently installed two 
cards and one twister. They are 
now running night and day. 


Mt. Holly, N. C.—The Tuckassege 
Mfg. Co. which has been idle for 
several days while overhauling 
speeders, has resumed operations. 


Lincolnton, N. C.—The Rhodes 
Mig. Co. have installed an additional! 
40 H. P. Westinghouse motor and 
are operating the twister room at 
night. 


Soddy, Tenn.—It is understood 
that if the proposed town incorpo- 
ration is carried through a $25,000 
knitting mill will be established 
here. 


Forest City, N. C.—J. T. MeGregor 
the superintendent of the Florence 
Mills, has equipped an up-to-date 
office in the west end tower of the 
mill. 


Gastonia, N. €C.—The work of 
building ten or twelve new houses 
at the mill is going forward rapidly. 
Two of the houses will soon be com- 
pleted. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—The Osage 
Mills were closed down Saturday. It 
ic not certain when they will be 
operated. PD. B. Coltrane has resign- 
ed as president and treasurer. 


Griffin, Ga—It is stated that the 
Cherokee Mills have been found in 
better fiancial condition than the 
other three mills involved in the 
trouble and that they will be reor- 
ganized without resort to the courts. 


La Grange, Ga.—The stockholders 
of the Dunson Mills have agreed to 
inerease the capital stock to %500,- 
000 and erect a 20,000-spindle mill, 
instead of a 10,000-spindle mill, 
as was first planned. More than 
$400,000 have been subscribed. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Siluria Cotton 


Mills Company has reorganized and 
known as the 


pany; capital stock has been in- 


yereased from $250,000 to 
\ 
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improvements will be made at 
plant; T. C. Thompson, Birmingham, 
is president of the company. 


Orangeburg, S. C.——The fire at the 
mill of the Orangeburg Mig. Co. 
early Easter morning was quickly 
extinguished by the automatic 
sprinklers which are all over the 
huilding. The fire companies arriv- 
ed promptly but the automatic 
water distributors had put the blaze 
out. The damage was only slight. 


Mit. Pleasant, N. C.-The James 
Knitting Mill Co. will install 24 knit. 
ling machines and accompanying 
ribbers, loopers,ete., all of which 
equipment is understood to have 
been contracted for. This company 
was incorporated several weeks ago 
as then noted, by C. F., A. N. and M. 
K. James. It is capitalized at $50,- 
O00. 


Richmond, Vac. C. Groat has 
submitted to the trustees an offer 
for the plant of the Williamsburg 
Knitting Mills Co. If the pricé is 
accepted he will make an expendi- 
ture of $40,000 for the installation 
of new machinery and general im- 
provements. The plant now has 
1.800 spindles and 30 knitting ma- 
chines. 


Rockingham, N. G.—The contract 


No. 2 will be closed in a few 
ays by the Roberdel Manufactur- 

anv.) The new building 
be 112x60 feet, and will be fin- 
ished as early as possible. The old 
beaming room will be used as an 
additional weave room with 98 
new looms. 


Fitzpatrick, W. Va.—The Raleigh 
Woolen Mill has been sold to M. A. 
and W. H. Spangler, the sons of the 
former owner, C. P. Spangler, who 
have assumed management, and 
will conduct the business on similar 
lines to those employed by the re- 
tiring owner. The Raleigh Woolen 
Mill manufacturers from will a line 
of knitting varns, flannel and blank- 
els. 


McKinney, Texas.__The citizens of 
McKinney are anxious to see an 
overall factory established here. 
$10,000 of a $20,000 stock company 
for this purpose could be raised at 
once. Cotton cloth in abundance 
and of any desired quality and color 
is manufactured here by the new 
Texas Cotton Mill, a $200,000 mill 
which began operations January 1, 
i914. 


King’s Mountain, N. C.—At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Sevier Cotton Mills Company, of 
Kings Mountain, N. C., held in Char- 
lotte, last week, Eugene Holt, of 
Burlington, N. C., was unanimously 
elected Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Company to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of R. L. 
Tate. Mr. Holt will have the full 


management of the business, main- 
taining an office im Burlington, 
North Carolina. 


— 


Wilmington, N. C.—The annua! 
meeting of the stockholders and di- 
rectors of the Delgado Cotton Mills 
was held on Wednesday of  iast 
week. The annua] reports of Pres- 
ident E. C. Holt, Vice President Rob- 
ert R. Bellamy and Secretary and 
Treasurer J. Walter Williamson, 
showed the mill to be in very sat- 
isfactory condition and past year’s 
business to have been very satisfac- 
tory. The usual dividend was de- 
clared and ordered paid. 


Pine Buff, Ark.—Eastern capital- 
ists are reported to have made a 
proposition to build a $200,000 cotton 
mill in Pine Bluff provided the citi- 
zens of this city subscribe for $66.- 
000 worth of stock. The Eastern 
men, it is stated, agree to furnish 
the money for the erection of the 
mill. They are planning to pur- 
chase a large plantation near this 
city for the purpose of supplying 
the mill with high grade cotton. 
The local commercial organizations 
will probably take up the offer. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The new An- 
niston enterprise instituted by S8. 
C. Meade of Philadelphia, is to be 
known as the United Hosiery Mills 
and has been organized with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. A building 65 
by 100 feet has been secured, and 65 
knitting machines will be installed, 
the latter already having been pur- 
chased. The daily capacity will be 
250 dozen pairs of hose and about 
25 operatives will be employed. The 
aforesaid promoter is president, L. 
\. Moore secretary and J. W. Hel- 
lings treasurer. 


Randlieman, N. C.—Judge James 
E. Boyd, on April 2ist, signed a de- 
cree confirming the sale on March 
°8 of the Randleman Manufacturing 
Company. The sale was mafe by F. 
H. Fries, trustee, and included all 
the mill property and a farm. Capt. 
J. E. Gilmer, of Winston, purchasing 
the mill effects and J. C. Watkins, of 
this eity, the farm. The considera- 
tion was $59,000 and the property is 
subject to a mortgage for security 
of $110,000 in bonds, making the 
sc-lling price in reality $169,000. 


Durham, N. C.—The Durham Ho- 
siery Mills have awarded contract 
for erecting the additional building 
recently reported as under con- 
sideration. This building will cost 
about $25,000. It will be three sto- 
ries high, 135 feet long by 113 feet 
wide, and will be used for office, 
finishing and stock purposes. N. 
Underwood, of Durham, received 
the building contract. The Durham 
company is capitalized ,at $500,000, 
and Gen. Julian 8. Carr is its presi- 
dent. It is one of the most exten- 
sive hosiery manufacturing ‘com. 
panies in the country. 
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Greenville, 8S. C_—-R. T. Jaynes of 
Walhalla is in the city this week at- 
tending Federal court as a juror. 
He is president of a knitting mill in 
Walhalla and is planning to build 
one in Spartanburg. A number of 
the Greenville Board of Trade, Mr. 
D. B. Traxler, has talked with Mp. 
Jayne quite extensively about the 
projected mill for Spartanburg, and 
he has pointed out the advantages 
of Greenville as a location for the 
mill, and Mr. Jaynes.is now consid- 
ering, and it is thought favorably, 
the location of the second, or prob- 
ably another, knitting mill in this 
city, 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The fol- 
lowing board of directors was re- 
elected at the meeting of the stoeck- 
holders of the Fries Manufacturing 
and Power Company recently: 
Messrs. R. B. Haines, Jr., of Phila- 
deiphia; J. W. Fries, W. A. Whit 
aker, J. C. Bessent, W. A. Blair, C. 
B. Watson, E. E. Gray, W. M. Nis- 
sen, J. A. Vance, Clement Manly, F. 
C. Brown, W. A. Lemily, F. H. Fries, 
C. D, Ogburn, James A. Gray, W. F. 
Shaffner and H. E. Fries. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: H. E. Fries, 
president; W. A. Blair and F. H. 
Fries, vice presidents; B. J. Pfohl, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Griffin, Ga._-An involuntary peti-\ 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed 


against the Spaulding Cotton ~ 
by John L. Hopkins & Sons, altef- 


neys, of Atlanta, for these creditors: 
Standard Oil Co. $336: Hodges 
Broom. Works, $80; Mary L. Ellis 
and Charles Ellis, 3600. The peti- 
tion alleges that the compatiy com- 
mitted acts of bankruptcy recently 
ty making preferential payments 
while msolvent to the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, $357; A. F. 
Smith, $1,250; J. L. Davidson, $1,200; 
M. H. Tyrus, $385, and O. 8. Tyrus, 
$90. Application for a receiver has 
been filed and a subpoena issued 
requiring the alleged bankrupt to 
show cause on the petition May 1. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—It was defini- 
tely settled last week that the Wal- 
halla Knitting Company will estab- 
lish a hosiery plant in Spartanburg 
on the property of the old Russell 
Machine Company, back of the Ke 
nedy Library. 

At a joint meeting of the advisory 
board and the committee on new in- 
dustries of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, held at noon, the negotia- 
tions were completed. It was an- 
gounced that the $5,000 in stock 
subscriptions which Spartanburg 
was asked to raise as an inducement 
to the company to locate its plant 
here had all been secured, and the 
contracts would be signed at once. 

R. T. Jaynes, one fo the principal 
owners of the company, was unable 
to attend the meeting, but he tele- 
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phoned from Greenville, completing 
the negotiations. 

Mr. Hetrick, of the company, is 
now in New York purchasing the 
machinery for the dye plant in con- 
nection with the mill. One of the 
Messrs. Hetrick is coming to Spar- 
fanbure to live. 


Griffin, Ga.—An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed 
against Boyd-Mangham Manufac- 
turme Coa by Rosser & Brandon 
Porter, of Atlanta, attor- 
neys for these creditors: W. G. 
Tyrus, Milner, Ga., $17,888, for cot- 
ton closed by note; Fulton Nation- 
al Bank, Atlanta, note, $2,500; R. O. 
Campbell Goal Co. Atlanta, $45. 
The petition alleges that the com- 
pany committed an act of bank- 
rupicy recently by paying the 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta $2,- 
000 while insolvent with intent to 
prefer said creditor over its other 
creditors. Application for receiver 
was filed and the alleged bankrupt 
was directed to show cause on the 
petition May 1. The mill has been 
closed for some time, it is said on 
account of the high price of cotton 
and lack of demand for its product. 
Recently several of the mill’s officers 
and directors resigned and new ones 
were elected. 

involuntary proceedings were 
also filed against J. W. Mangham 
and J. J. Mangham, large stockhold- 
ers in mills and real estate opera- 
tors, by Smith, Hastings & Ransom, 
for the Lowry National Bank, $5,- 
000; Fourth National Bank, $5,000; 


Fulton National Bank, $2,500. 


“Griffin, Ga._-An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Central Mills, a corpora_. 


Not What I Think 


said the superintendent of a certain mill when 
asked as to the merits of air cleaning, but to stop 


it would mean a possibility of trouble from the 


help. They like it so much. 
The Turbo" Humidifier 
(The Humidifier < with the Guarantee) 


gives air cleaning at no additional initial expense 
and gives you cheaper, better, more efficient hu- 
midity as well. So it isn’t a question of what | 
think, but what our customers think, backed up 
by the test of operatives use, which is the most 


unprejudiced thing in the world 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


Southern Office, No. 1 Trust Bidg , Charlotte, N.C. 
B. 8. COTTRELL, Manager. 


Lion manufacturing cotton goods, 
y Patterson and W. E. Boor 


attorneys for these creditors: New- 
ton Coal and Lumber Ca.$150:; Gresh- 
am Manufacturing Co., $47, each 
of Griffin; Golden Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., Columbus, $54; J. L. Ed- 
wards, Hampton, Ga., $457; Wagner 
Electric Co. St. Louis, $184; Caro- 
lina Supply Go., Greenville, C., 
$31; Alabama Fuel and Iron Go. 
Birmingham, Ala., 836. 


The petition alleges that the cor- 


poration committed divers acts of 


bankruptey recently by  transfer- 
ring and coneealing portions of its 
property, with intent to defraud the 
creditors. 

Application for receiver was filed, 
with order to show cause on the pe- 
Litton May 1. The assets of the cor- 
poration consist of manufacturing 
plant, cotton goods, finished and in 
course of manufacture, real estate 
and tenement houses, books and ac- 
counts, all valued at approximately 
$200,000. 

The Central Mils were incorporat- 
ed in 1905, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $125,000. J. J. Mangham is 
president; J. W. Mangham, secre- 


Southern Cotton Mill 
Directory 
PRICE $1.00 


We have on hand a few of the last edition, August 


1st, r910. This is the most convenient directory 


of Southern Cotton Mills. Pocket size ...... 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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tary and treasurer, and J. L. David- 
son, superintnedent. The plant 
makes fancy weaves, dobby goods, 
éic., and has an equipment of 20 
cards, 205 broad looms and 8,500 
ring spindles. When running full 
the company employs about 160 
people. 


Another Merger 


The Woodside Cotton Mills Pile, 


pany, with capitalization of $3,000,- 
000, was formed at Greenville, 8. C., 
on Wednesday, for the purpose of 
consolidating the Woodside mills of 
Greenville, the Fountain Inn Manu- 
facturing Company, and the Simp- 
sonville Cotton Mills. The head 
offices of the new corporation will 
be located in Greenville. 

The three mills now merging in 
the Woodside corporation are uni- 
formly successful properties, bemg 
new under the management of the 
Mesers. John T., J. D.. and E. T. 
Woodside. Charter will be applied 
for at once. 

The plan is highly endorsed by 
the best bankers and financiers of 
the country. The three mills above 
mentioned have 137,000 spindles. 


Mill Will Be Dismantied. 


Cotton is now being run out of 
the machinery of the Continental 
Mills at Charlotte, N. C.. prepara- 
tory to permanently closing down 
the plant. 

The real estate of the mill ad 
joins the Southern Railway depot 
and is very valuable and will bring 
considerable money at the prices 
recentiy paid in that seetion of the 
city. 

A large portion of the machinery 
is comparatively new and has been 
operated only a short time. AH of 
the machinery will be sold and the 
building used for other purposes. 

The Continental Mfg. Co, was 
formerly the Victor Mills which 
were organized in 1889, but which 
were sold under receivership in 
1902 and reorganized under its 
present name. The mill has 12,700 
spindies and has been operated on 
20-2 to 30-2 yarns. 

On account of the high value of 
the real estate the stockholders 
will be benefitted considerably by 
the present plan. 


chine Works Married. 
of the Whitin Machine Works, was 
Whitin, daughter of George Marston 
pany. 


weitttic were: Albert G. Mason, 


treasurer of the Whitman Mill, New 
Bedford, and William H. Harriss, 


ing Co,, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Assistant Treasurer of Whitin Ma-\ 
E. Kent Swift, assistant treasurer | 
married last week to Katherme L. | 


Whitin, treasurer of the same com- 
Among the ushers atthe 


treasurer of the Slater Manufactur-— 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


J. F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room 209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Excellent Location 
for Establishment of Cotton Mill 


At a point in South Carolina, served by three railroads, we are in 
position to offer site for cotton mill, and will arrange with proper 


parties for the subscription of one-half the stock of a large mill. 


Full particulars on request to 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, 


VIRGINIA. 


i'rogramme of Meeting of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
at Richmond, Va. 
Thursday, May 18. 

10:00 a. m.—Call to order by Pres- 
ident D. Y. Gooper. 

Prayer—Rev. Samuel D. Hatcher. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. D. C. 
Richardson, Mavor of Richmond. 

Reply to Address of Welcome. 

Annual Address—President D. Y. 
Cooper. 

Address—“Efficieney and Scientific 
Management!’—Harrington 
son, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion. 

Address—“The Duke Pian of Sell- 
ing Goods in China.”"—Andrew E. 
Moore, Asst. Treas. Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Discussion. 

Address—“Suggestions as to the 
Inerease of Our Cotton Piece Goods 
Trade in China”-—Dr. Gilbert Reid, 
Missionary to China. 

Discussion. 

Address—“Proper Illumination of 
Mills.’—J. M. Smith, Buckeye Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland, 0. 

Report of Joint Committee on 
Cotton Exchanges.—Lewis W. Park- 
er. Chairman, Greenville, 8. C. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Exeess 
Tare and Cotton Warehousing.— 


John A. Law, Chairman, Spartan- 
hurg, S. C. 
Adjourn. 


Afternoon Session. 

2:30 p. m.—Address—“The New 
York Cotton Exchange.’—Arthur R. 
Marsh. President, The New York 
Getton Exchange, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

Address—“Gin Compression—-The 
Advantages to Mills and the Neces- 
sity of Encouraging the Farmer to 
lise Such Gompression.”—W. A. 
Gilreath, Greenville, C. 

Discussion. | 

Address—-“The Price Campbell! 
Cetton Picker From Personal Ob- 
servation.’—H. B. Jennings, Presi- 
dent, Jennings Cotton Mill,“Laimber- 
ton, N.C. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Publicity. 
—R. M. Miller Jr., Chairman, Char- 


Meetiug of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 


lotte, N. C. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on  Pan- 
American Union Conference.—Chas. 
>. Tuller, Chairman, Atlanta, Ga. 

Discussion. 

Adjourn. 

Friday, May 19. 

10:00 a. m.—Address—"“The Im- 
portance and Posstbilities of a Cot- 
ton €oods Export Association.”— 
Howard Ayers, Seeretary, Cotton 
iqoods Export Assoctation of New 
York, New York. N.Y. 

Discussion. 

Address—““The Present Status of 
the Cotton Ginning. Industry the 
World Over.”—J. E. Cheesman, 6 
William St... New York, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Uniform 
Soles Contracts._-Lewis W. Parker. 
Chairman, Greenvifle, 8. C. 

Discussion. 

Report of Joint Committee on 
Ginnme Baling, Buying, Tare, ete. 

T. H. Rennie, Chairman, Pell City, 
Ala. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on By-Laws. 

Chas. H. Gorton, Chairman, Paw- 
tucket, R. T. 

Report of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

Report of Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjourn. 


I was in a department stor the 
other day and one of the store de- 
tectives pointed oul a woman eus- 
tomer to me. 

“Do vou see that 
asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“She is suffering from kleple- 
mania,” he confided to me. 

“Why don’t she take something 
for it?” | asked. 

“She will in a minute,” said he— 
Exchange. 


woman?” he 


Waiter, bring me some of that 
siuff that tastes like bird shot pre- 
served in oil. What do you eall it? 

“Caviare.” 


New York.—Orders on most lines 
of cotton goods are coming forth 
slowly and buyers seem to de in no 
rush to place busmess. 

There is a disposition among some 
of the retail trade to attempt to de- 


fer the delivery of merchandise 
from May to June wherever it is 
possible and as may be supposed it 
is meeting with strenuous resistance 
on the part of the sellers. This, af 
course, reflects the inactivity of the 
retail business. 

Although many complaimis are 
heard in the market about the 
smaliness of sales, some commission 
houses, when they look up their 
sales find that the volume of busi- 
ness this year is in advance of that 
done a year ago for the same period. 
This would be very encouraging, it 
is said, had not last year been very 
unsatisfactory at this season. 

Several lines of chambrays have 
been opened and there appears to 
be an unwillingness on the part of 
some mills to take late contracts for 
these goods at current prices, it is 
said. With cotton at its presént 
price they cannot be blamed now 
‘or not caring to take orders for de. 
livery as late as Deember. 

There is said to be considerable 
business bemg done im a quiet way 
on ¢chambrays, and it is expected 
that one of the well known Imes 
will be sold up at an early date. 

Business with China for last week 
is reported to have been of fairly 
good volume, trade bemg contined to 
some extent to 3 yard drilis, 4.70 
and 4 yard sheetings. Prices aver- 
aged fair and were slightly firmer 
in tone over the previous two weeks. 
It is estimated that contracts were 
taken with China for somewhere 
about 5,000 bales. South American 
markets were reported quiet and 
little activity is expected there for 
another month. Indigo plaids and 
some gray cloths were taken in 
scattering lots. 

The past week in the print cloth 
market is reported to have been 
very quiet. The buyers showed 
very little interest in the market. 
They have not even shown them- 
selves earnestiy im search of still 
lower prices, possibly being satis- 
fied that the manufacturers would 
concede nothing more. -The con- 
tinued high price of cotton with no 
grounds for hope of anything lower 
before the new crop comes in puts 
the mills in a position where prices 
for goods lower than those now 
quoted cannot be accepted without 
toreing losses that few of them can 
bear. 

The total sales for the week are 
estimated at about 100,000 pieces. 
Of this number 40,000 were spots 
and the remainder are to be deliv- 
ered through May and June. The 
sales ahead were nearly all made 
against goods in stock or making in 
the looms. A very moderate de. 
mand for nearby deliveries of any 
of the goods most generally produc- 
ed would quickly exhaust the stocks 
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on hand. 

Current prices are quoted as_ fol- 
lows: 
Print cloths, 28-in, std 3% #£ito .. 


2B-ineh, 64x00s8...... 3% ie... 
Gray goods, 39-in 68x72 53-16to .. 
38%4-inch, standard. 5 lo. 
Brown drills, standards 8% {oO .. 
Sheetings, south std 8 lo. 
4-yard, 56x60..... 6 
Denims, 9-ounce ..... 14 to 17 
Stark, 8-oz. duck..... 
Hartford, if-ounce 40- 
inch duck ......... 17 to .. 
Tickines, 8-ounece ....139% te .. 
Standard fancy prints 5 lo 5% 
Standard ginghams... 7 ey 


Fine dress ginghams.. 7% to 9% 
Kid finished cambries 3% to 4 


World's Visible Supply of Cotton. 


New Orleans, April 21.—Sec- 
Hester's statement of the worlds 
visible supply of cotton issued to- 
day shows the tota! visible to be 3,- 
794,607 against 3,939,918 last week, 
3.716.534 last year. Of this, the total 
of American cotton is 2,618,607 
against 2,785,918 last week and 2,- 
516,534 last year, and of all other 
kinds, meluding Bgypt, Brazil, In- 
dia, ete. 1,176,000 against 1,154,000 
last week and 1,200,000 last year. 

Of the world’s visible supply of 
cotton there is now afloat and held 
in Great Britain and continental 
Europe 2,199,000 against 1,945,000 
last year; in Egypt 191,000 against 
123,000 last year: m india 611,000 
against 728,000 last vear, and in the 
United States 794,000 against 924,000 
last year. 


Weekly Cotten Statistics. 


New York, April 21—The follow- 
ing statistics on the movement of 
cotton for the week ending Friday, 
April 21, were compiled by the New 
York cotton exchange: 

WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 
This ¥r. Last Yr. 


Port receipts ...... 51,933 86,363 
Overland to mills and ia 

Canada .......... 44002 
Southern mill tak- 

ings (estimated 35,000 20,000 
Loss of stock at in- 

terior towns...... 27,911 28.826 
Brought into sight 

for the week .... 70444 80,724 

TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT. 

Port receipts ..... 8,052,496 6,712,966 
Overland to mills 

and Canada ...... 852,435 714,907 


Southern mill 

ings (estimated) .1,900,000 1,955,000 
Stock at mterior 

excess of Sept. 1.. 314,149 281,379 
Brought into sight 
for season ..... 11,116,080 9,664,252 


My father has a new kind of a 
typewriter— he fills it with ink.” 

“My father has the kind you fill 
with wine.’—Exchange. 
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A. M. Law & Co. F.C. Abbott & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Spartanburg, S. ©. 
BROKERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The amount of ope. 4 o4 4.2 Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


24 Southern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks, 
was reported to have been the  # # # 97 Southern Securities N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
smatiest in Many years. The market jj. 21) 
has been flat and nobody seems to 26 _99 4.2 South Carolina and Georgia Mil) 
have been buving anvihing buf Stocks. Grade Secu: ities 
small iots for immediate needs. Southern Frame Spun Yarn on 4 
There was some buying of 10s — Cones: North Carolina Mill Stocks 
to 168 hosiery yarn for heavy %) Bid Asked 
weight underwear, but only for Milis.. 70 7 Arlington ............... 
nearby delivery. 4.2 Aiken Mie. Co 
22. -22 4-2 anderson Got. Mills pfd 90 Bloomfield .............. 
regular depending upon hew bad 23 Aragon Mills 6h 105 
Phere has been no change in the oo. = = = 93 4.9. Arkwrieht Milla  Rrows Mfg. Co 
24 1-2 Avondale Mills, Ala 116 120 Cabarrus 135 
been booked for early delivery. Mille 64 Clara 140 
fect upon the yarn market and oF 4.9 Clifton Mfg Co 401 Dilling 
ap Clifton Mfg. Go, pfd.... 100... Efird ................ 100 425 
21-22 1  Pwo-Ply Carded Peeler Skeims: Mfg. Co. Ala.... 
_ 2i 4-2— 2 Drayton Mills ......... 90 9 Highland Park, pfd ...... im 
= 2) 1-226 Bagle & Phenix Mills, Ga. 117 ... Henrietta ............... 170 
4s 33 1-2 Enterprise Mfe. Co. Ga. 75... 90 94 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins: — 4 Fairfield Cotton Mills... ... 70 Lumberton ....... 251 
4e to 8s 20 Gaffney Mfg. Co......-- 65 Mooresville ............. 
Single Combed Peeler Skeins: Gainesville C. M. Go. Ga.. 80... 100 
40s 29 Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: Hamrick Mills ......... 100 110 
36 29 Hartsville Cot. Mills.... 190 Washington, pfd ........ 106 
43 se Inman Mills ........... 140 Washington .............. 30 
Inman Mills, pfd ...... 01 Wiseassett ..-........... 120 425 
Carpet and Upholstery Varn in 30s ................. 36 —38 Jackson Mills ........ 103 
Skeins: At —-42 King, Jno. P. Mfg Oo. Ga 8&5 100 
8-3 hard twist .... 20 AR Lancaster Cotton Mills. 130 
.......:. 24 Gade Lancaster Cot. Mills, pfd 
4 1.9— Langley Mfg. Go......... ... 110 Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co..... 115 
67 Laurens Cot. Mills...... 125 Riverside Mills ........ 25 
Southern Single Warps: 74 Limestone Cotton Mills. 475 Saxon 120 125 
4.2... Lockhart Mills ......... 70 ‘Sibley Mig. Co., Ga..... 60 
An absent-minded man was wend- Marlboro Mills ___..... Spartan Millis .......... 126 
4.2 ing fis way unsteadily homeward Mills Mfg. Co........... 9 ‘Toxaway Mills .. 4 
12 about 4 oclock one morning. He Mollohon Mfe. Go...... 105 Tuecapau Mills O60) 
29 was soliloquizing. Monarch Got. Mills..... 105 Union-Buffal | Mills 
wish | wasn't—hic-—-so absent- Monaghan Mills ........ 104 Mills, 1st 
93 3-424 minded. can't r’member fthe life ‘Newberry Cot..Mills .... 125 140 70 
94 {1-2 Of me—hic—-whether m’'wife told Ninety-Six Mills ....... 140 Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d a 
29 4-2 OMe at 10 oclock or to have ten Olympia Mills, tet pfd.. ... 9 Victor Mfg. Go.......... 15 447 
drinks—-hic—and be home at”—and Orangeburg Mfg. Co., pfd ... 90 Whitney Mfg. Co 120 g 
then he fell asleep in his tracks— Orr Cotton Mills ...... 
Southern Two-Ply Warps: Exchange. Ottaray Mills .......... 100 Williamston Mills 120 
21 — Oeonee {00 W oodruff Cotton Mills.. 115 a 
Rie 21 1-2 To Stop a Train. Oeonee, ............ 100 Ware Shoals Miz. Uo... ... 80 
ECEE 21 1-2—22 Stand on the track and wave your Pacolet Mfg. Go;........ ... 100 warren Mfe 
ian ere the air. The tram Pacolet Mfg. Co. Warren Mfg. Co. pfd.. 106 140 
will probably step; if not, your in- Pelzer Mfg. Go.......... Watts Mills q 
22 1-223 surance company will suffer a loss. Pickens Cotton Mills.... 92 
24 —Exchange. Piedmont Mfg. Co....... 170 Woodside Mills ........ 97% 


Woodside Mills 


| The Y. Vlark 

e Yarn Market | 
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Personal Items 


(Continued from page 11) 


Chas. A. Davis. of Lando, S&S. C.. is 
now located at Richburg, 8. C. 


D. B. Coltrane has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the Osage 
Mills, of Bessemer City, N. C. 


__F. G. Parker has accepted the po- 
sition of carder and spinner at the 
Fidelity Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


Lb. Julius Reid has accepted a po- 
sition with the Gibson Mills, of Con- 
cord, N. ©. 


J. R. Lee has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding at Wal- 
halla, S. C. 


Lem Moss has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning at Wal- 
halla, 8. C. 


D. DD. Boozer has returned to 
Roanoke Rapids, N. €.. and arcepted 
his old position as second. hand in 
carding. 


C. R. Lockman has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 3, (CGalvine 
Mill) Charlotte, N .C. 


R. H. Layton has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Nimety-Six, 8. C. 
to accept a similar position at the 
Caivine Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gordon Harmon has accepted the 
position of second hand in spinning 
at the Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga. 

Clifton Quinn bas resigned his po- 
sition with the Kesler Cotton Mills, 
at Salisbury; N. C.. to engage in the 
drug store business. 


Archie Briggs has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Great Falls 
Mie. Go., at Rockinham, N. €., to ae- 
cept a position with the Rebinson 
Oil Co. 


C. L. Harris, second hand in eard- 
ing al the Newberry (8S. C.) Cotton 
Mill, has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at Ninetyv-Six, 
C. 

Crosby Dallas has resigned as 
overseer of warping and spooling at 
Whitmire, 8. C.. to accept a similar 
position at the Woodside Mill, 
Greenville, §. ©. 

J. T. Pruitt, whe has been run- 
bing a section in spinning at the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. of At- 
lanta, has taken a similar position 
at the Woodside Mul, Greenville. 
8. -C. 


Municipal Fight at Kings Mountain. 


A warm municipal fight is in pro- 
gress at King’s Mountain, N. ©. and 
is interesting because of the fact 
that Cc. E. Neisler, superintendent of 
the Bonnie, King’s Mountain, Klotho 
and Pauline Mills, is a candidate for 
alderman on one ticket while J. M. 
Williams, superintendent of the 


Cora and Dilting Mills, is a eandi- 
date on the opposing ticket, 
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Siatement by Capt. Smyth. 


In view of the exaggerated and 
nisleading newspaper reports as to 
a contemplated merger of various 
Southern cotton mill _ interests, 
Capt. E. A. Smyth of Greenville, 
president of Pelzer, Toxaway and 
Riverside Mills in Piedmont Caro- 
lina, gave out the following state- 
ment: 

“There is in process of formation 
an organization to be known as the 
‘Pelzer Corporation. The amount 
of capital is as yet undertermined, 
being dependent upon size and 
number of mills which may be ask- 
ed to join in the movement. The 
group of mills which form the 
nucleus of the organization are of 
high standard physically and finan- 
cially, with good record as to earn- 
ings. Their product ranges from 
heavy export sheetings and drills of 
well-known brands, through light 
sheetings and print cloths to fan- 
cies made with combed yarns of 
staple cotton. No reorganization of 
any of the mills is necessary and 
the slightest possible changes in 
management desired. 

“Present conditions, textile 
manufacturing, however, demand 
reform in selling, in the opening of 
new outlets for goods, in mereased 
efficieney and in the various econo- 
mies that are possible through 
combined purchases and super- 
vision. 

“The main purpose of the pro- 
posed organization is to give the 
mills, which are now or may here- 
after be admitted to the torpora- 
tion, suelt financial independence 
and strength as will enable them to 
adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions and thus help to put an end 
to the demorahzation now menac- 
ing the entire industry. The finan- 
cial plan, representing the combin- 
ed advice of leading American fi- 
nanciers and «yg goods distributors 
is a most simple one, contemplat- 
ing no change in ownership of the 
several properties but a contimu- 
ance of the local management and 
directorates with the added strength 
of a financial bulwark that. will 
make possible the carrying out of 
reforms above outlined. 

“As previously stated, due an- 
nouncement will be made just as 
rapidly as matters can be definte- 
ly determined in their regular se- 
quence.” 

The Yarn Merger. 

It is stated by one of the lead- 
ing men interested in the new com- 
bine of Southern varn mills that 
more than 400,000 spindles have 
been signed up to enter this merger, 
and that an equal number of spim- 
dies had- expressed a willingness to 
enter the combination. 

rank L. Underwood, 115 Broad- 
way, who is promoter of the new 
cnuterprise and who recently attend- 
ed a meeting of yarn men at Wash- 
ington in an advisory capacity, says 
ihat the proposed combination of 
varn mills was now underway, al- 
though not far enough advanced to 
allow of much discussion. The pur- 
pose of the combine, Mr. Underwood 
says, is to effect a saving for the 
mills, both in the production and 


distribution of yarns. He says that 
Southern varn mills have reached 
the conclusion that some such com- 
bination was absolutely necessary 
under the present conditions of 
busipess and that the idea of the 
proposed merger had originally 
come from them. The merger was 
still in embryo, he said, although 
the attitude of the mills toward it 
was very encouraging. 

The man who made the above 
statement in regard to the number 
of spindles signed up for the com- 
bination is also interested in the 
merger and one who should be in a 


position to know—Daily Trade 
Record. 

Live Mill News. 
We always like to see a paper 


keep up-to-date on tews even if 
they get ahead of us and therefore 
we note with much interest the fol- 
lowing item which appeared last 
week in a New York paper: 

“The Chadwick-Hoskins Co. is the 
<tvle assumed by the four mills 
which were merged reeently. The 
mills included in the merger are the 
Hoskins Mitts, Mills. the 
Orient Manufacturing Co., and the 
Chadwick Manufacturing Co. 


Louise 


These officers have been clected: 
FE. A. Smith, president; J. C. Plonk, 
viee president; Arthur J. Draper, 
ireasurer: E. Dwelle, secretary 
and treasurer and H. H. Boyd, gen- 
eral superintendent.” 

We congratulate the above men- 
tioned paper on the fact that item 
is not more than four years old. 


Shanklin Finally Elected. 

Easley, H. Shanktlin, 
president of the Alice Mills, was 
elected mayor of Easley on Monday, 
defeating J. F. Lathan, after a hot 
contest. This general election took 
the place of the,primary of March 
whieh Judge Gage on Friday 
last declared null and void, gross 
irregulatrities having been alleged. 
This threw the contest into the gen- 
eral election. There has been ,al- 
leged. This threw the contest into 
the general election. There has 
been much interest in the race, 
which was one of the hottest of re- 
cent years. 


Drastic Labor Bills Expected. 


Columbus, Ga.—Cotton mill oper- 
alors and other manufacturers an- 
ticipate that the child labor meas- 
ure, which was tabled for lack of 
lime last summer, will be taken up 
by the Assembly and passed when 
the legislature meets. in June. 
Some people declare that even more 
drastic laws will be enacted, carry- 
ine with it the compulsory educa- 
tion feature, which will bar from 
the mills all ehildren less than 16 
vears of age, thereby directly af- 
fecting some 25 per cent of the 
labor in the various manufacturing 
establishments throughout the 
State. There is at present a law in 
this State which seeks to preven! 
children working in the cotton fac- 
tories, but the age limit is placed at 
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Advoeates of the new measures 
declare that they have assurance 
from enough members of the legis- 
lature to get all the legislation. de- 
sired. On the other hand, the 
manufacturers express the opinion 
that they will be able to prevent 
anvthing like drastic changes im 
the present laws. They state that 
they do not object to reasonable 
‘egislation. 

Excitement in Olympia Village. 

Considerable excitement was 
caused in the Olympia Mill village. 
Columbia, §S. C. on Monday after- 
noon when a dog belonging to L. L. 
Neal ran amuck and bit two chil- 
dren and several dogs. The dog 
was found to be mad and the chil- 
dren were taken to the State board 
of health offiee, where the Pasteur 
treatment will be administered. 


Did Not Foo! Supt. Bacon. 


The Lumberton (N. C.) Robeson- 
ian tells how J. D. Bacon, superin- 
etndent of the new Jenning Mill, 
outwitted a tramp. Stuffed with 
cotton, besmeared with paint, and 
telling of a distressing train wreck 
in which he was terribly mangled, 
he begged of Mr. Bacon $1.20 with 
which to secure a doctor. Sympa- 
thetic at first, but notime the 
tramp's deceptive make-up, Mr. Ba- 
con asked the hobo to come to his 
office and he would phone for a 
doctor. This worked an immediate 
cure, and the tramp rapidiy disap- 
peared. 


Negro Killed by Elevator. 


Allen Crosby. colored. who was 
employed at the Catvine Mill, of 
Charlotte, N. C. as a laborer, was 
killed in the elevator at the mill. 
The negro was lving on the floor of 
the elevator talking to a negro on 
the floor below when his head was 
caught between the elevator. floor 
and the floor of the room above. 
and mashed into jelly. The man 
was in the habit of running the ele- 
vator, as the workmen about. the 
mill are, and knew its danger. He 
did not realize how near he was te 
the upper floor and was caught -i 
(he way described. 


My wife and IT bill coo all the time. 
That is—she coos and I get the bills. 
The bil] came in to-day for her new 
Easter hat. Judging from the size of 
the bill the hat is a large one made 
of radium,.—Exchange, 
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Textile Education Among the Puri- 
tans. 


Continued from page 3 


ions of the present day in men's 
garb, at least, may have been forced 
by the searcity of varied fabrics 
and more especially the material 
for ornamentation. 

Although I shall run from the 

Golony to the Province, as the facts 
may lead, the purpose of this paper 
is to call attention to the fertility of 
mental resources exercised by this 
seashore colony in providing them- 
selves with cloth when a sufficient 
supply could not be obtained from 
the mother country, and vexatious 
as her commercial! prohibitions may 
have appeared, it is evident that the 
earlier laws of this nature were de- 
fensive, because England had not 
the wool to spare. The’ Pilgrim 
writer claimed that “warrs had 
kept down the sheepe.” 
' Two irrelevant conditions proved 
to be of vital benefit to the Colony, 
first: the efforts of Elizabeth to re- 
form the methods of taxation, by 
euualization as people had means 
to pay without undue distress and 
not to rest directly upon agricul- 
ture, had not been fully developed 
under Charles the first, and indeed 
contains open questions to this day; 
hut she performed one act ultimate- 
ly of untold value to the colonists 
of Massachusetts Bay, who came 
from the eastern counties of Eng- 
land in the very territory where she 
had colonized spinners and weavers 
frem the Netherlands and_ these 
people had taught others of their 
skill, so that these Puritan emi- 
grants were the best equipped of all 
England to spin and weave. 

The general exercise of such skill 
undoubtedly became a necessity 
father than an early itnention 
among the Colonists. 


Another condition helpful to the 
Colony was the fact that the in- 
ereasing scarcity of meat had im- 
pelled those living in the shore 
countries of England and Europe to 
go after fish, and finding the great 
supply of cod in the north Atlantic 
they sailed the high sea and devel- 
oped a race of skilled navigators 
from Secandanavia to the Mediterra- 
nean, who traversed the ocean to 
great distances in smal! boats whose 
return to port was evidence of bold 
seamanship. 


While Endicott’s Colony did not 
contain many fishermen, those of 
the Dorchester Colony which came 
from Devonshire, which reaches 
from the English Channel to the 
Irish Sea, who earlier came to Cape 
Ann and thence to Salem, and the 
Manxmen who later came i to 
Marblehead—-and brought their 
dialeet with them,—-were fishermen, 
who added to the strength of the 
little Colony whose fortunes they 
shared. 

The Puritan Purpose. 

The Puritans came over for busi- 
ness rather than for sentiment, and 
when a Marbleheader interrupted 
the minister with “we come here to 
fish, and not to worship God,” he 
undoubtedly vied with the sermon 
in an irreverent declaration of 
truth, without any disparagement 
to the “soundness” of the longer dis- 
course from the. pulpit, 
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Thev intended to catch fish for 
the English market, but in fact, 
were forced to send them to the 
West Indies and Spain in order to 
obtain cotton and wool. They ex- 
pected to buy beaver skins from 
the Indians on their own terms, but 
the savages were such keen traders 
that the struggle for self-preserva- 
tion developed the proverbial Yan- 
kee shrewdness. 

They expected to depend upon 
the old country for supplies, even 
to their drink, for there was such a 
general belief in Eugland that the 
water in America was unfit for 
drink, owing doubtless to the brack- 
ishness of tide-water ‘springs at 
the shore where early travelers 
filled their water butts, that Endi- 
eott's fleet was ballasted with casks 
of ale. 

Even engle worms were brought 
over for bait in fresh water fishing 
and the English angle worm, a dif- 
ferent species from those indig- 


nous to this country, still exists in. 


some localities. 

It may be difficult to state their 
economic intentions other than te 
remain a loyal, subservant colony, 
but the neglect of the Mother Coun- 
try followed by repressive commer- 
cial legislation developed their men- 
tal resources into an independent 
condition, a century before it was 
one of record. 


No one with facts at hand can 
pretend that this .was a land of lib- 
erty, for there was greater personal 
freedom in England as the very fact 
af the thousands of non-conform- 
isis who remained there, either in 
relative peace or to fight out their 
differences, attests. 

This colony was no democracy, 
Governor John Winthrop, the broad- 
est mind among them, inveigied 
most bitterly against genera’ rep- 
resentation. The first freemen 
were qualified May 18, 1631, and a 
count of those so elevated above 
their fellowmen wp to 1641 when 
the population was first known, 
showed that out of a colony of 21,- 
006, there had been 1.293 qualified as 
freemen although on account of 
death and returns to England, the 
maximum number at any one time 
was probably less then 1,000 free- 
men. 


In a country fringing the seacoast, 
although their eharter conferred 
jurisdiction westerly to the “Great 
South Sea,” yet they were content 
with the judgment of an exploring 
party sent out from Salem who re- 
ported that the country was not 
worth the while of more than one 
plantation running back a league 
from the sea, save at some places 
where two leagues might be worth 
the while. 

These pioneers were of that mid- 
die English stock still feeling the 
pride of strength from the advance- 
rent which they had received at 
the expense of the prestige of the 
aristocracy as some of the results 
of the wars of the Roses which re- 
habitated England, except as to. the 
condition of the peasant farm labor- 
ers which continued as before. 

The extent to which this little 
band fringed between the savages 
and the deep sea developed their 
own self reliance is shown by the 
manner in which they applied the 


principles of law, developed under 
generations of monarchies, to the 
solution of problems of local self- 
government, and beyond that they 
initiated new functions of govern- 
ment, notably the written ballot, 
trade schools, industrial statistics, 
free public education, the town gov- 
ernment, the separation of church 


and state, citizen militia, printed 
paper money and the record of 
deeds and - mortgages. Well did 


Carlyle characterize the people who 
showed such an initiative as “ the 
last of the heroisms.” 

Cotton at the Time of the Colony. 

The relation of England and the 
North American colonies to cotton 
contain some unexpected anamolies. 

Cotton appears to have been the 
oldest known fabric in the Orient, 
where its use for cloth is prehistor- 
ic and uninterrupted to this day. 
It was mentioned in the Old, Testa- 
ment, in Greek and Roman writers; 
it was related with strange exag- 
gerations by early travelers to the 
East as Mareo Polo and Sir John 
Mandeville, and was used for cloth- 
ing as far to the West as the army 
of Julius Crsar. 

It must have been known to the 
Crusaders who brought most of the 
luxuries to England and northern 
Europe. It must have been within 
the academic knowledge of the 
clergy and scholars of the laity in 
England, yet there did not appear to 
be any general use or even knowl- 
edge of cotton cloth in England un- 
til long after continental Europe 
and New England. 

The earliest reference to cotton 
in an English book is said to be 
“Treasure and Traffic,” by Lewis 
Roberts, 1641, in which it is related 
that cotton woole had been received 
in London from islands in the Medi- 
lerranean and thence sent to Man- 
chester. Later records show that it 
was used for beds, and I have been 
unable to find any reference pre- 
cisely indicating when cotton spin- 


ning and weaving was begun in 
England. 

The Poor Law of Elizabeth, 1601, 
cites the raw materials used in 


manufacture, and vet makes no ref- 
erence to cotton, as would have 
been the case if it was spun at that 
day. 

Samuel Pepys records in his 
diary, February 27, 1663-64, “Great 
good company at dinner, among 
others Sir Martin Noell, who told 
us the dispute between him as far- 
mer of the Additional Duty, and the 
East India Company, whether calli- 
coes be linnen or no, which he says 
if is, having ever been esteemed so: 
they say it is made of cotton woole 
which grows upon trees and not like 
flax or hemp. But it was carried 
against the company, though they 
stand out against the verdict.” 

Would that we knew the results 
of the appeal against the intrepidity 
of ignorance in this departmental! 
ruling, but the gossipy diarist does 
not make any later record on the 
subject, and as he would have gloat- 
ed over the discomforture of the 
reversal of the ruling, it is assumed 
that the Calicut cloth was legally 
adjudged to be “some sort of lin- 
nen.” 


Yet the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay was legislating upon “cotton 


{7 


Wool” as a well-known commercial 

aw material twenty-four years be- 
fore this time. 

Two notes of record on the early 
use of cotton in this country may 
be revelant in this connection. 

Christopher Columbus, who was 
the son of a weaver, discovered in 
this hemisphere, corn, cotton and 
tobacco, but does not appear to 
have regarded them as anything out 
of the ordinary of expected curios- 
ities, so great was his eagerness for 
gold and gems. In his diary he re- 
lates that after he had left the Is- 
land of San Salvador on the occa- 
sion of his first landing, the natives 
swam out to the boats, bearing balls 
of cotton thread as presents, and 
later in the evening came out to the 
ships in their canoes, with more 
balls of cotton, some weighing over 
twenty-five pounds. 

A few davs later, he refers to cot- 
ton cloth used by the natives of 
another island, and similar referen- 
ces are repeated in the accounts of 
visiting numerous islands. 

What is evidently the earliest 
record of cotton in this vicintiy is 
contamed in the account of Cham- 
plain of his battle on the west shore 
of Lake Champlain, July 2, 1609, 
where he refers to arrow-proof 
armor worn by the chiefs, consist- 
ing of strips of hard wood bound 
together by cotton yarn. 

This cotton could not have been 
raised in that vicinity, but the com- 
merece among the Indians was ex- 
clusively barter and extended over 
long distances. 

The Indians in the natural cotton 
belt in Georgia and the Carolinas 
are known to have spun cotten, and 
although any known samples of 
that product in the North have long 
gone out of existence, vet if any ex- 
clusive product of the Indians at 
the North has been found in the 
South, it is fair to assume that cot- 
ton yarn was amoung the articles ex- 
changed in the barter. 

The arrow heads made of the pe- 
cular rock of Mount Kineo, at 
Moosehead Lake, Me. and not ex- 
isting elsewhere in this country, 
have been found in Alabama, Ohio, 
and Indiana, thus showing the ex- 
tent of their distribution. 

The only original fabric 
Indians in Massachusetis which has 
been found is the plaited rather 
than woven cloth made of the wild 
hemp. 

New England Traders Before the 

Settlement. 

When the first settlers came to 
Massachusetts, the Indians had to a 
slight extent, a red cloth made of a 
mixture of wool and flax, known as 
Shag, and probably as irritating as 
the shirt of Nessus, which they had 
obiained from the early explorers 
and fishermen who had sailed along 
the coast for nearly twenty years, 
and they were eager to barter skins 


for cloth, which formed the basis* 


of the trade in beaver skins and 
forming an important commerce of 
mere than a generation. 

The extent of these antecolonial 
visitations of fishermen and adven- 
turers, along the New England coast 
—all of them traders,—is indicated 
by the “Weleome Englishmen!” of 
Samoset to the Plymouth Colonists, 

‘Coneluded Next Week,’ 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_f you are needing men for any 
position or operatives or have sec- 
ond hand machinery, etc. to sell, 


the want columns of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin afford a good me- 


dium for advertising the fact. 
We will appreciate any business 
of this kind that is sent us. 


— 


OUR EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


The employment bureau. will be 
made a feature of the Seuthern 
Textile Bulletin and we expect to 
perfect a system by which we can 
keep track of all vacancies and se- 
eure positions for our friends who 
are out of employment. 

The cost of joining our cmploy- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 


We are in closer touch with the | 


other pubhecation 
and can do more toward placing 
men in good positions. We do not 
guarantee to place every man who 
joins our employment bureau, but 
we do give them the best service 
of any employment bureau. 

If you are out of a job or 
seeking a hetter one the employ- 


milis than any 


ment burean of the Seuthern Tex- 


tile Bulletin offers you an oppor- 
lumity at a4 very small cost. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

We want at every 
ton mill in the South ard are 
paying liberal commissions for 
such work. We expect to push 
our circulation and a live man 
can make a neat sum by simply 
canvassing his mill. 

The Seuthern Textile Bulletm 
is already a popular journal and 
at the low subscription price of 
$1.00 per year is selling readily 

Write us for details. 

Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charitotte, N. C. 


Fixer Wanted. 
We want a man to fi Saco- 
Pettee and Providence speeders 
and Whitin drawing. Pay $41.60 


for first-class man. Address No. 
1002. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT at not less than $2,000. Nine 
years experience as superinten- 


dent. Married; age 43. Now em- 
ployed, but wish to ehang.. Sat- 
isfactory references. Address 
No. 1. 


SOUTHERN 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT or as carder in large mili. 
Have had long experience and can 
get results. Now employed. Best 
of references. Address No. 2. 

WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. Married. Age 36. Sober. 


16 years experience as carder 
and spinner. 4 years with present 
mill as superintendent. Good 


Address No. 3. 


references. 


WANT POSI TION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT or assistant superintendent, 
Have had ten years of aetual ex- 
perience and have diploma of cor- 
respondence course. Oan handle 


a mill on either plain or fancy 
weaving. Good references. Ad- 
Grose No. 4. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPTRIN’ NTEN- 


DENT or carder and spinning in 
North Carolina or South Carolina. 


Twenty years experience. Mar- 
ried; sober and attend strictly to 
business. Good references. Ad- 


dress No.5. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 


DENT. Had long experience on 
many lines of goods and can get 
quality and preduction. Sober 


Address No. 6. 


*WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spipning. Have had long ex- 
perience and can give best of ref- 
erences. Have handled large rooms 
satisfactorily. Address No. 7 


and reliable. 


WANTED~ Position as Have 
had ten years experience and have 
handled large rooms satisfactorily. 


Can give good references. Address 
No, 8. 
WANTED—Position as superinten- 


dent or overseer of carding. Have 
held good positions and ean fur- 
nish good references from former 
employers. Address No. 9. 


WANTED— Position as superinten- 


dent. Long experience on both 
white and colered work. Satis- 
factory references as to ability 


and character. Address No. 10. 


W ANTED—Position as carder or as 
carder and spinner. Can take 
position on shert netice and can 
furnish the best of references. 
Address No. 11. 


WANT POSTTION 
TENDENT or 


AS SUPERIN- 
assistant superin- 
iendent. Have had severa! vears 
experience as carder. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 12. 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING.—12 years exper- 
ience. Understand colored, plain 
and fancy weaving, also dobby, 
lenos and jacquard designing. 
Sober and reliable. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 13. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


1941. 


Thursday, 


April 27, 


A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H, Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Charlotte, N. C. 


is available. Address 


SPLENDID 
‘Textile Mill Sites 


at a number of desirable points on Southern. Railway in 
the Southeastern States, where land can be secured at 


low cost, near areas of best production, and best labor 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 


WANT POSITION AS CARDER or 
carder and spinner. Have {8 years 
experience and can furnish satis- 
factory reference. Good manage- 
er of help. Address No. 44. 


WANTED Position as overseer of 


carding. Have long experience 
and can get results. Satisfactory 
reference. Address No. 15. 


WANTED- 


Position as overseer of 


weaving. Experienced on white 
and faney. Sober and attend 
strictly to business. Address 
No. 16. 

WANTED—Position as carder and 


spinner or superintendent of smal! 
mill, 20 years experience. Good 
reference es. Address No. 17. 


WAN’ rED. Postion as time keeper. 
shipping elerk or paymaster. Have 
technical education and experi- 
enced in weave room and cloth 
room. Address No. 18. 


WANTED. Position as overseer of 
weaving. Long experience and 
am also expert designer. Satis- 
factory references. Address No. 
19. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning in large mull, 10 
experience, 30 years old, married. 
Address No. 20, 


years 


WANTED. _Position as superinten- 
dent by a practical mill man wf 
20 years experience. Now employ- 
ed but desire to change. 
No. 24. 


Address 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Now emploved but want 
larger mill. Can give good ref- 
erence as to character and ability. 
Address 22. 


W AN TED—Position as overseer of 
earding. Can give the best of — 
references from present and. past 
mills at which 1 have worked. 
Address No. 23. 


WANTED POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT.-Am employed 
and have had long experience. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
Gress No. 24. 


WwW AN'TED POSITION AS OVER- 
SEER OF SPINNING or spinning 
and twisting. Can take position 
on short notice. Can furnish best 
of rerorences. Address No. 25. 


W ANT POSITION AS 80 IPE RIN- 
TENDENT OR CARDER and spin- 
ner. 39 years of age. Have had 
20 years experience as overseer of 


carding and spinning. Now -em-_ 
Paes, Address No. 26. 

“Where were you her 

“T was bora in America”. 

“What part?” 

“All of me.” 

“W hite coming down in fhe ears 


this morning TI noticed two deaf and — 
dumb men sitting opposite me. One 
of them had an impediment in hits 
speech.” 
“How could a deaf and dumb man 
have an impediment in his speeeh?” 
“Two of his fingers were cut off.” 
Exchange. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
ARCHITECTS— DRAWING ROLLS— PICKERS AND LAPPERS— SPINDLES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. Metallic Drawing Roll Co. Kitson Machine Co. Draper Co. 
BELTING— DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- SPINNING RINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. ERY— Draper Co. 
F. W. MeLanathan Sons. dite A Mites Stuart W. Cramer. Whitin Machine Works. 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— A. Klipstein & Co. PREPARATORY MACHINERY— _ 
= Charlotte Supply Co. H. A. Metz & Co. Kitson Machine Co. a, 9 
fc Draper Co. New Brunswick Chemical Co. spear 
PUMPS— Whitin Machine Works. 
| BOBBIN WINDERS— DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, ‘Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. AND FINISHING MACHINERY— STEAM ENGINES— 
QUILLERS— Stuart W. Cramer. 
RRUSHES— C. G. Sargents Sons. Whitin Machine Works. 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. Stuart W. Cramer. STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
RATILROADS— 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. Charlotte Supply Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. Line. 
W. H. Bigelow. Southern Railway. 
Charlotte Supply Company. ENGINEERS— 
Jos. Sykes Bros. RING SPINNING FRAMES— Charlotte Supply Ce. 
Mason Machine Works. Draper Co. 
CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
. Sargents Sons Charlotte Supply Co. 
ING T TEMPLES— 
cARDS— | HUMIDIF KRING TRAVELERS— 
Mason Machine Works. Stuart W. Cramer. Supply Co. 
Whitin Mach. Works. American Moistening Co. noL TWISTERS— 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— G. M. Parks Co. Metallic Drawing Rell Ce. Draper Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. | 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— ROVING MACHINERY— WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
1 RS— Cc. G. ts Sons. Whitin Machine Works. 
vt Whitin Machine Works. oe Charlotte Supply Company. 
LOOMS— SADDLES— Draper Co. 
4. COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth.) Draper Co. Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. The Stafford Co. 
A Grinnell Willis & Co. Kilburn, Lincoln Co. SEPARATORS— WEIGHTING CO 
of COTTON MACHINERY— Draper Co 
Stafford Co. raper New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
raper Co. 
st Whitin Machine Works. Banker & Marston. 
Stuart W. LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND  Arabol Mfg. Co. 
f The Stafford Co. PICKERS— Danker & Marston. VW ARPERS— 
Fred H. White. Son. Chemical Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
‘tharlo upply . pstein & Co. Dreper Ce. 
DOBBIES— 
MILL CRAYONS— 
a. Mason Machine Works. Charlotte Supply Co pew anne WILLOWS— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
ae The Stafford Co. MILL SUPPLIES— 
DRAWING FRAMES— Arabel Mfg. Co. . 
ae Mason Machine Works. NAPPING MACHINERY— New Brunswick Chemical Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
{. Whitin Machine Works. Stuart W. Cramer. A. Klipstein & Co. Universal Winding Co. 
l- 
vl 
vf 
4 Joseph Sykes Brothers 
p » Bell Phone 404 
CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS re 
Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 
g and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. All 
” Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 
Order is Received. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 
R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigatton 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 1! The Charlotte Supply Company 


An evolution in yarn conditioning 
Overcomes kinky filling difficulties 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. | Everything in Mill Supplies 


Graniteville, Massachusetts* 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


B. 8. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. Southern Agent Machinery and Machinists Tools 


DEALERS IN 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A new weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear Advertising Rates Reasonable 


Our Dobby is the Newest and Best|| New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
on the Market 


Preparations for Sizing 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. | and Finishing of all 
| Kinds Gotton Cloths 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR 


Plain and Fancy Weaving SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETES OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


SOUTHERN AGENT, O. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, C, 
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